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CH AP. with all thefe vices, to uncontrolled and abfo- 
XX. lute power. 

“mmueeee Timon, ‘the mifanthrope, formed a pro- 
per judgment of his character. Inftead of 
fhunning him, as he did the reft of mankind, 
« Perfift, my fon,” fays he, “in pufhing thy 
fortune; for thy advancement will be the ruin 
of Athens.” The fubfequent events of the 
war, form a commentary on Timon’s predic- 
tion. 

Tue expedition of the Athenians into Si- 
cily, to which they were chiefly excited 
by Alcibiades, forms the moft remarkable and 
important event which took place in the 
courfe of the Peloponnefian conteft. “ Pur- 
fue thewar temperately, but with firmnefs and 
perfeverance,” faid Pericles to his countrymen 
at the commencement of hoftilities ; “ throw 
your chief ftrength into the naval line; me- 
ditate no increafe to your dominions, already 
too extended ; never leave your cities or 
arfenals open, or expofed to fudden attacks ; 
and, in the courfe of time, you will gain the 
victory over your enemies.” But, on the 
deceafe of that great ftatefman, fays Thucy- 
dides *, “ the Athenians acted in every re{pect 
contrary.” 

* Lib. IL, fe. 65. 
No 
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No fooner had Pericles paid the debt to 
nature, than the wild and ambitious project 
of fubduing Sicily recurred to the people, and 
their eyes continually turned to that fertile 
and opulent ifland. Ihave already mentioned 
its flourifhing fituation ‘under the mild and 
beneficent reign of Gelon. Hieron, king of 
Syracufe, is reprefented as avaricious and cruel 
in the early period of his reign ; but, by con- 
verfing with the Grecian fages, and making 
philofophy the fchool of life, he learned to 
correct the errors of his mind, and to reform 
the vices of his reign. His fentiments and 
character underwent a total change, and he 
filled that throne with luftre which he had 
formerly difgraced. 

His illuftrious reign was followed i the 
oppreflive tyranny of Thrafybulus, which 
produced his expulfion from the throne, and 
banifhment from Sicily. After his expulfion, 
the Syracufans, that they might never again 
experience the odious rod of tyranny, eftab- 
lifhed a republican government. The Agri- 
gentines too, having dethroned their king 
Thrafideus, and banithed his family, inftituted 
a democracy, a mode of government which, 
notwithftanding its turbulent and tumultuous 
nature, appears to have been the moft na- 
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c-H a Pp, tural and congenial to all the Grecian tribes. 


XX. 


They were imitated in this revolution by the 


mores inferior ftates. The republic of Syracufe, 


treading in the ambitious fteps of Athens, had 
brought moft of the Dorian fettlements to be 
their tributaries or dependants; and, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnefian war, that af- 
piring ftate, though agitated by internal com- 
motions, had carried their fuccefsful arms 
againft the Ionic fettlements of Leontium, 
Catana, and Naxos. 

In the fixth year of the Peloponnefian war, 
and foon after the death of Pericles, the Le- 
ontines, originally fron: Chalcis, an Athenian 
colony, folicited affiftance againft the Syracu- 
fans, by whom they had been invaded. At 
the head of the cmbaffy was Gorgias, the 
moit celebrated orator of the age. His pa- 
thetic eloquence, the harmony of his periods, 
and the elegance of his diction, adorned with 
fi ures, which he is faid to have introduced 
into the language, fo much tranfported Attic 
ears and Atuc imaginations, that the affembly 
immediately concludd an alliance with the 
Leontuncs, and fent a feet to Rhegiurn to the 
afiiftance of their Ionic defLendants. At the 
ditunce of two years a fimilar requeft was 
made, andine Athenians fent a more nume-~ 

rous 
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rous fleet, not fimply with a view of reliev- 
ing the cities opprefied by the Syracufans, but 
with the defign of producing a reva'ution jn 
Sicily, and of bringing that ifland under the 
dominion of Athens. 

ALARMED by the repeated vifits of the 
Athenians, the fagacious and provident Her- 
mocrates prevailed on his countrymen to con- 
vene a general affembly of the Sicilian ftates 
at the town of Gela. Deputies were fent 
from all the Dorie and Ionic cities. Her- 
mocrates was deputy froin Syracufe, and ap- 
pears to have acted with true patnotifin and 
found wifdom. His eloquence, enforced by 
reafon, at aft prevailed in the affembly ; and 
all parties agreed to terminate thur domeitic 
quarrels, and refift, with united force, the pro~ 
jected tyranny of Athens *. 

Tue wifdom and patriotifm of a popular 
affembly, might approve and adopt fuch a fa- 
lutary plan of union ; but in republican ftates, 
projects of peace and concord are tranfient 
in their operation, while the principles of dif- 
fenfion and hoftility are permanent and per- 
petual, A few years aiter this amicable con- 
vention, Leontium was taken and deftroyed, 


¥ Thucyd. p. 290. 
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cuap. the miferable inhabitants driven into exiles 
xx. and the confederated city Egefta befieged by 
wre the combined armies of Syracufe and Selinus. 
The opprefied and afflicted ftates again fent 
ambaffadors to the Athenians, pleading the 
rights of confanguinicy, the habits of alliance, 

and the ties of intereft. They reprefented, 

that if they fhould now be abandoned by the 
parent ftate, they muit experience the fate of 
Leontium; and the Syracufans, after making 
themf{clves matters of Sicily, would add their 

forces to the Peloponnefians, from whom they 

were defcended. To thefe arguments the 
ambaffadors added an artful amplification of 

the riches of their republic, and an offer to 
defray the whole expences of the war. The 
Athenians, who only waited for an opportu- 

nity of commencing hoftilities, fent deputies 

to Egefta to enquire into the fituation of 

their affairs, and the funds in their treafury. 
Carrying on the deception, the citizens of 
Egefta made an oftentatious difplay of gold 

and filver, which they had borrowed from 

the neighbouring ftates ; contributed the fum 

of fixty talents of filver, to maintain an Athe- 

nian fleet of fixty fail for a month; and pro- 

mifed to repeat monthly the fame ample 
fubfidy, from funds which they affirmed to be 

4 depofited 
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depofited in the public treafury, and in the 
temples. 

ALTHOUGH every confideration of wifdom, 
expediency, and intereit, diffuaded the Athe- 
nians from undertaking a hazardous expedi- 
tion againft fo diftant and fo powerful a-re- 
public, yet the popular affembly, tempted and 
feduced by their evil genius Alcibiades, would 
have ventured to atchieve impoffibilities, and 
faw no obftacles where he pointed the way. 

Tuis irregular character carried the fame ex- 
travagance of {peculation and action into pub- 
lic life, which he had difplayed in private. The 
ordinary maxims of prudence, and the efta- 
blifhed forms of policy, were little adapted to 
a mind that aimed at the vaft and unbounded. 
Fis wild and ambitious views did not ftop 
fhort at the conqueft of Sicily, but looked 
forward to the poffeffion of the cultivated 
fhores of Italy and Africa, and to the efta-~ 
blifhment of fuper-eminent dominion both by 
land and fea*. 

Posssssep of the moft infinuating talents, 
he communicated the contagion of ambition 
to the Athenian people, who, blinded by thefe 
romantic and fallacious profpects, precipitate~ 
ly granted the demand of the Egefteans, and 

* Tfocrat. de pace Andocid. Orat. 3d. 
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appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus 
to command the fleet; with full powers, not 
only to relitve Egefta, and reftore the Leon- 
tines to their city, but to regulate the affairs of 
Sicily in fuch a manner as was beft adapted to 
the intereft of Athens *. 

Nicras, diftinguifhed by his prudence, no 
lefs than by his probity, remonftrated againft 
the Sicilian expedition with unutual warmth 
and vigour, and defc1 ibed, in flrong colours, the 
calamities that might thence refult to the re- 
public. He reprefented to the people his 
furprize, that an affair of fuch importance 
fhould have been determined, almoft the very 
moment it was taken into deliberation ; that 
in purfuit of an airy and impracticable fcneme 
they had gone abroad in fearch of enemies, 
when they were furrounded with them at 
home ; and that though they were but juft 
beginning to recover from the calamities of 
the late war and the peftilence, they were 
wantonly expofing themfelves to unneceflary 
and greater dangers. 

Nicras, in his difcourle, pointed his cen- 
fure in ftrong terms againft the luxury and 
extravagance of Alcibiades ; vices which that 


* Thucyd, lid. vis p, 415. 
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licentious youth carried to an incredible pitch. 
He lavithed prodigious fums of mony on his 
furniture, equipage, and retinue;-his table 
vied in profufion and delicacy with that of 
a, Perfian fatrap; and he contenued at the 
Olympic games with feven different fets of 
chariot horfes. Extraordinary refources were 
neceflary for fupporting fuch enormous ex- 
travagance; and Nicias infinuated, that Al- 
cibiades was no lefs folicitous jor conquering 
Sicily to repair his own ruined unances, than 

to extend the dominion of his country. ° 
To a fpeech, that was chicfly directed 
ag.inft himfelf, Alcibiades rephed with elo- 
quence and fpirit; he acknowledged, “ that 
he withed to lead the Athenians againft Sicily, 
and that he thought himfelf not unworthy 
of that command. The fplendor in which 
I live,” continued the orator, “and wluch 
has been imputed to me as a crime, reflects 
luftre on my country. The wealth I have 
expended among the Athenian people, and the 
magnificence I have difplayed at the Olym- 
pic gamcs, convcy to foreigners an idea of 
the glory of Athens, and thew, that the ftate 
is not rumed, nor its finances exhaufted, as 
our enemies pretend. But difmifling this 
fubjeét, let the world form a judgment of me, 
not 
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not from the illiberal paffions, jealoufy and 
envy, but from my actions. Was it an in- 
confiderab’e fervice I rendered to the repub- 
lic, in conciliating in one day to its alliance 
the people of Elis, of Mantinea, and of Ar- 
gos, and in raifing armies againft Sparta, in the 
center of Peloponnefus ? Employ, therefore, in 
order to aggrandize your empire, the youth and 
ignorance of Alcibiades, as well as the wifdom 
and experience of Nicias, and do not abandon, 
from chimerical apprehenfions, the illuftrious 
enterprize to which you have already given 
your folemn fanétion, and which, if fkilfully 
conducted, will ultimately terminate both to 
your advantage and renown. The Sicilian 
cities, fatigued and provoked with the arbitrary 
government of their princes, and the tyran- 
nical authority of Syracufe, watch the firft 
opportunity to open their gates to the de- 
liverer, who fhall offer to emancipate them 
from the yoke under which they have groaned 
fo long. The expences of the expedition will 
be furnifhed by the Egefteans and their al- 
lies; nor will it be difficult to fubdue a multi- 
tude of independent ftates, unconnected with 
one another, and unacquainted with military 
difcipline *.” 
* Thucydid, p. 422—426. 
THE 
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Tus applaufes of the people followed the 
fpeech of their leader; and their favourite 
Nicias, no longer venturing to oppofe the 
violence of the popular torrent, made a laft 
effort to break or divide its flrength ; but 
his attempts to magnify the difficulties of the 
expedition, and to ftate the obftacles in their 
way to conqueft, ferved only to heighten the 
ambition of the affembly ; and inftead of ex- 
tinguifhing their ardour, inflamed it the more. 
It was immediately decreed, that the generals 
fhould be invefted with full powers to raife 
fums of money, to levy fuch a body of troops, 
and equip fuch a number of gallies, as fhould 
be judged neceflary or adequate to the enter- 
prize. The internal forces of the republic be- 
ing infutficient for the expedition, agents were 
fent to demand contributions and auxiliary 
troops from its allies and tributary ftates. 

WueEn the preparations were completed, 
and the fleet was ready to fail, evil omens 
and prefages filled the minds of the people 
with apprehenfions and terror. The feftival 
of Adonis, which was celebrated annually, 
returned at the time of the embarkation. 
During this gloomy ceremony, the whole city 
was in mourning ; {tatues were carried through 

the 
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the ftreets in funera] proceffion ; and the tem- 
ples refounded with the cries and groans of 
the womet: who lamented the myftical death 
of the favourite of Venus. From a natural 
affociation of melancholy ideas, the minds of 
the fuperftitious foreboded, that the f{plendid 
armament before them would pafs away like 
a, pageant, and wither like the flowers in the 
Gardens of Adonis, which were carried about 
in the hallowed proceffion. 

To increafe the general affliction, the ftatues 
of Mercury, which had been erected in the 
ftreets as the boundaries of different edifices, 
were all thrown down, maimed, and defaced on 
the night preceding the intended navigation. 
The licentious character of Alcibiades expofed 
him to fufpicion as an accomplice in this aQ of 
facrilege ; but the boundlefs affection enter- 
tained for him by the foldiers and failors, who 
declared they would leave the fervice if vio- 
lence was offered to his perfon, emboldened 
Alcibiades to demand a trial before his de- 
parture, that he might have an opportunity 
of juftifying his conduct. But his enemies 
poftponed their refentment ; and the people, 
impatient for the expedition, obliged him to 
fet fail. 

On 
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On the day appointed for the departure of cw av. 


the fleet, the Athenians crouded the Pirzus 
by day-break, to behold and admire the moft 
magnificent armament that had ever been fit- 
ted out by any city in the antient world. It 
confifted , of a hundred gallies, carrying fix 
thoufand two hundred and eighty foldiers, 
the greater part of whom was heavy armed. 
Thirty veffels, and a hundred barks, attended 
the fleet, loaded with provifions, and all things 
neceflary for the length of the voyage. Be- 
fides the marine forces, there was a land ar- 
my, and a few cavalry, to the raifing of which 
private perfons had contributed as well as the 
public. The grandeur and beauty of the 
fpectacle delighted the eyes of all beholders. 
The gallies were decorated with every orna- 
ment of naval pomp; the troops, compofed 
of the flower of the Athenian youth, {trove to 
excel one another in the gaiety of their drefs, 
and the fplendor of their arms; the magni- 
ficence of the whole had the appearance of 
a triumphal fhew, rather than a warlike ex- 
pedition. But amidft this pomp and pa- 
geantry which diftinguifhed the Athenian 
adventurers, the joy of their friends and kinf- 
men was overcaft with forrow, when, with 
parting tears, they confidered the length of 

the 
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the voyage, the dangers of the ocean, and the 
uncertainty of their fucceds in diftant regions, 
from which they might never return. 

WHEN thearoops had embarked, the trum- 
pet founded, and folemn prayers were offered 
up to the gods for ‘the fuccefs of the expedi- 
tion; the accuftomed libations were poured 
out from veflels of gold and filver. The 
people who lined the fhore, fhonting at the 
fame time, lifted up their hands to heaven, to 
implore a profperous voyage for their fellow- 
citizens. And now, the hymn being fung, 
and the ceremonies ended, the gallies fet fail, 
and arrived without any accident at Corcyra, 
where the army of the allies was affembling 
with the remainder of the fleet *. 

THE armament affembled at Corcyra, con- 
fifted of a hundred and thirty-four fhips of 
war, befides tranfports. Five thoufand heavy 
armed troops were attended with Rhodian 
flingers, and archers from Crete. At a mode~ 
rate computation, the whole land and ma- 
rine ftrength, including flaves and attendants, 
amounted to twenty thoufand men. 

Tue fleet having been prohibited from en- 
tering the harbours of Tarentum and Locres, 


* Thucyd, lib. vi. p. 452, de Plut. in Nicia. 
directed 
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directed its courfe to Rhegium. There they cHAP. 
received information, from veflels which they XX: 
had fent from Corcyra, that the citizens of 7" 
Egefta pofleffed only thirty talents in their 
treafury. Nicias, who had foicfeen and fore- 
told that, the Egifteans were unable to fulfil 
their promifes, enforced his former arguments 
again{ft the expedition, and gave it as his opi- 
nion, “ That the Athenian ficet ought to 
terminate the difpute between Egefta and 
Selinus, by perfuafion or arms ; and after hav- 
ing difplayed to the inhabitants of Sicily their 
power to protect their allies, fhould return 
immediately to Athens.” Alcibiades main- 
tained, “ That it would be ingl+rious for fo 
noble an armament to return ‘thout hav- 
ing performed fome fignal exploit ; that by 
the profpeét of immediate fuppoit, the infe- 
rior cities might be detached from their re- 
luctant confederacy with Selinus and Syra- 
cufe ; and that, after being ftrengthened by 
new alliances, the Athenians fhould attack 
Selinus and Syracufe with vigour, unlefs 
the former concluded a peace with Egetta, 
and the latter reftored the Leontines to their 
city.” 

Lamacuus offered a third opinion: “* That 
they ought to fai) directly for Syracufe, be- 

Vot. Il. T fore 
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fore the citizens had leifure to recover from 
their furprize, cr prepare for their defence. 
That they had thus the faireft chance of end- 
ing the war at one blow ;' and that the prefent 
tune was the moft proper, while the courage 
and the hopes of the Athenians were high, 
and the Syracufans were unprepared and un- 
armed.” The timidity of Nicias, and the 
ambitious vanity of Alcibiades, rejeGed this 
wife and {pirited advice. 

Tue opinion of the latter prevailed. Ac- 
cordingly the fleet failed from Rhegium to Si- 
cily, and Alcibiades took Catana by furprize. 
With another detachment he failed to Naxos, 
and perfuaded the inhabitants to accept the 
alliange of Athens. Meffené, the key of Si- 
cily, was on the point of furrendering to his 
intrigues; when he heard, that he was recalled 
by the Athenians to fland trial before the 
people for his life, When he received this 
intelligence, fuch was his bafeneds and profli- 
gacy, that he betrayed his friends in Meflene 
to the party favourable to Syracufe, who im- 
mediately put them to death *. 

Arter the departure of the ‘eet from 
Athens, the enemies of Alcibiades, intent on 


* Thucyd. p, 462. 
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gratifying their private refentment, withoutany C H A P. 
regard to the welfare of their country, renewed = -X%- 
againit him, in his abfencc, the accpfation of 
having defaced the ftatues of Mercury, and 
of having profaned the myfteries of Profer- 
pine and Ceres. Many’ perfons, accufed of 
being accomplices in thete crimes, were thrown 
into prifon without being heard, and con- 
demned to death without evidence. The 
fhip of Salamis was difpatched to bring Alci- 
biades to Athens, to be tried by the judgment 
of the people. He went on board the galley, 
but on arriving at Thurium, he difappeared. 
From Thurium he made his efcape to Ar- 
gos, and hearing that the Athenians had con- 
demned him to death, and confifcated his eftate, 
he threw himfelf on the protection of Sparta, 
which received him with open arms. By his 
verfatile character, intriguing difpofition, and 
active genius, he foon gained an afcendanucy 
in the commonwealth of Lycurjus; and yield- 
ing to the dictates of a bale ref:ntment, 
{eized the firft opportunity to employ his in- 
fluence in advifing and promoting thofe fatal 
meafures which accelerated the ruin of his 
country. 

Tuis perfidious Athenian fhewed the Spar- 
tans, that the Sicilians could only be conquered 

ep by 
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cu Ap. by want of experience and unanimity ; that 
xx. they abounded in brave and hardy citizens, 
———-—- but wanted the affiftance of veteran officers to 
inftruct them in military difcipline, and train 
them on to battle. He alfo informed them, 
that their own forces in Greece had been 
idly and unprofitably employed; that their 
frequent invafions of Attica had been uni- 
formly unfuccefsful, from their ftrange and 
unaccountable neglect of omitting to fecure 
and fortify fome ftrong hold in a province, 
whence they might, at leifure, harafs the 
country, intercept parties, and keep the ca- 

pital itfelf in conftant alarm. 

Tur Spartans availed themfelves of thefe 
important inftructions. On thei: next incur~ 
fion into Attica, they ftrengthened and gar- 
rifoned the fortrefs of Decelia, only twelve 
mules diftant from Athens; and they immedi- 
ately difpatched Gylippus, with a {mall force, 
to infpirit and difcipline the Syracufan armies. 

From the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias, 
by his opulence and eloquence, poffeffed the 
whole authority in the fleet; for Lamachus, 
notwithftanding his valour, his fpirit of enter- 
prize, and his experience in the field, was held 
in contempt by the foldiers on account of his 
poverty. Such were not always the fenti- 

ments 
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ments of Athens. Finding himfelf invefted cH a Pp. 
with the fole command, he carried onhisope- XX. 
rations in that timid, irrefolute,< and dilatory 
manner which marked his charaéter; and, in- 
ftead of attempting to make a beld impreffion 
on Selinus and Syracufe, wafted the ardour 
of his army in laborious infignificant marches 
along the coafts, and in deftroying the incon- 
fiderable town of Hyccara, inhabited by bar- 
barians, Every thing languifhed under his 
command ; the bravery of the army was dif- 
graced by their unfuccefsful attempts againft 
Hybla and Himera; their fpirit declined by 
their obfcure and inaCtive fummer quarters 
at Naxos and Catana ; while frefh courage was 
infpired into the Syracufans by the tardy mea- 
fures and timid counfels of Nicias. 

Wuite the Athenians murmured againfl 
thefe dilatory and ignominious proceedings,’ 
Nicias at laft determined to gratify their ar- 
dour, and to attack Syracufe by fea and land. 
As the fiege of this city is one of the moft 
remarkable in the Grecian Hiftory, it will be 
requifite to givea detail of it at fome length, 

Syracuse, of which the magnificent ruins 
ftill form an object of admiration, was found- 
ed by Archias the Corinthian, on the eaftern 
coaft of Sicily, feven hundred and nine years 

a8 before 
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before the Chriftian era. The city, which 


was one of the ftrongeft and mof& beautiful 
poflefled by“the Greeks, was fituated on a 
promontory, furrounded on three fides by the 
fea, and defended by lofty and abrupt moun- 
tains towards the weft. It confifted ‘of three 
principal divifions, the Ifland, Achradina, and 
Tyehé. The Ifland, which compofes the 
whole of modern Syracufe, formed the leaft 
extenfive divifion of the ancient. It com- 
municated with the main land by a bridge. 
Hicre the Syracufans afterwards built the 
citadel, and the palace of their kings. This 
divifion of the city was of great importance, 
becaufe it gave the poffrffors the command 
of the two harbours by which it was fur- 
rounded. For this reafon the Romans, when 
they became ‘matt-s of Syracufe, prohibited 
the Syracuns fiom intiabitiag the ifland. 

ActianaAbina, the moft {fpacious, beautiful, 
and heft fortified quart r of the city, ftretched 
along the fea to a voft catent, from the north~ 
ern fhore of the promontory, to the fouthern 
ifland Ortygia. 

Tycur’, fo call.d from the temple of for- 
tune which adoined that part of the town, 
ftretched along Achradina on the land fide, and 
was crowded with induftrious inhabitants. 

SYRACUSE 
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SyRacusE was fortified by walls eighteen 


miles in circumference; poffeffed two harbours 


feparated by the ifland ; and was peopled by 
above two hundred thoufand inhabitants *. 

Tue firft rumours of the Athenian expe- 
dition had been regarded by the Syracufans 
as vague and ill-grounded reports. The fleet 
had arrived at Rhegium, before they could be 
induced by the provident Hermocrates to pre- 
pare for a danger which was no longer ata 
diftance. But when they beheld the power- 
ful armament covering the fea of Sicily, and 
teady to invade their unprepared ftate, they 
were feized with terror and trepidation, and 
funk from their former prefumption into 
defpair. It required all the magnanimity and 
vigour of Hermocrates to reftore their cou- 
rage. By his {pirited advict, they fent depu- 
tations to every part of the iflaud, foliciting 
the affiftance of their allies; they garrifoned 
all their caftles ; reviewed their troops; ex- 
amined the arms in their magazines? and 
made fertous preparations for the defence of 
their ifland. 

Ar the clofe of the fummer, information 
was brought to Nicias, that the Syravufans, 


* Strabo, p. 266. Thucyd. lib. vi. 
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having refumed’ courage, intended to march 
againft hin, and to attack hin in his camp. 
Already their cavalry haraffed the Athenians, 
beat up their advanced pofts, intercepted their 
convoys, and, elated by fuccefs, added farcafm 
and reproach at the pufillanimeus inactivity 
of the invaders, 

THESE reproaches, and the murmurs of 
his own troops, rouzed the timid and inactive 
temper of Nicias ; but openly to attack Syra- 
cufe, was a bold and hazardous attempt. The 
diftance between Catana and that capital by 
fea, was but thirty miles; but much peril would 
attend a defcent, as the fliore was well for- 
tified, and the enemy numerous and prepared 
for defence. Nor was it fafer to march by 
land, as the Athenians were deficient in ca- 
valry, and that of the Syracufans was nume- 
rous, which watched their motions, and with 
whofe activity and force they were ill-qua- 
lified to contend. To extricate himfelf from 
thefe perplcxities, Nicias had recourte to ftra- 
tagem. A citizen of Catana appeared in Sy- 
racufe, as a deferter from his native city; he 
informed the magiftrates, that a confpiracy 
againit the Athenians was formed in Catana; 
and that, with the aid of the Syracufans, it 
would be eafy to defeat an unprepared enemy. 

No 
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No propofal could be more acceptable to the CHAP. 
Syracufans in the prefent ferment of their xx. 
minds. The plan of the enterprize was ————"* 
concerted, and the day appointed for carrying 

it into execution. 

In confequence of this engagement, the 
Syracufans marched towards Catana, and en- 
camped near Leontium. On receiving this 
intelligence, the Athenians fet fail for Syra- 
cufe in the evening, and arrived by day-break 
in the Great Harbour. They immediately dif- 
embarked their troops, and fortified a camp 
in a favourable fituation near the temple of 
Olympian Jove. When the cavalry of Sy- 
racufe proceeded to the walls of Catana, they 
difcovered, by the departure of the enemy, 
the ftratagem by which they had been over- 
reached. They returned with the utmoft 
expedition to protect Syracufe; they were 
joined by the forces of Gela, Selinus, and Ca- 
marina; and it was determined, without delay, 
to give battle to the Athenians *. 

In a few days Nicias marched out of his 
entrenchments, and both parties prepared for 
the engagement. WNicias having gone round 
the ranks, and exhorted his foldiers to re- 


* Thucyd. p. 445—57- 
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CHAP. member their antient valour, and the atchieve- 


XX. 





ments of their anceftors, led them on againft 
the enemy,twho did not decline the engage- 
ment. 

Tue battle was, long difputed with firm- 
nefs and vigour on both fides. Victory hi- 
therto continued dotbtful; when a fudden 
thunder ftorm arifing,e decided the engage- 
ment in favour of the Athenians ; they con- 
fidering it merely'as the effect of the feafon, 
while the inexperienced Syracufans, looking 
upon it as an omen of the divine difpleafure, 
betook themfelves to flight. 

AFTER this indecifive battle, Nicias, aban- 
doniag all hopes of taking the town, retired 
with his fleet to winter at Naxos and Ca- 
tand. 

Tue recent fuccefs of the Athenians over 
the Syracufan forces, emboldened them to fend 
meflengers among their allies in Sicily, and the 
Italian coaft in the neighbourhood. They fent 
ambaffadors alfo to Turcany and to Carthage, 
the rival of Syracufe, foliciting affiftance ; large 
fupplies of men and moncy were demanded 
fiom Athens; and every probable meafure 
was purfued for opening the next campaign 
with vigour and fuccefs. 

THe Syracufans were no lefs zealous apd 

active 
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active in preparing for the d: fence of their 
city. Hermocrates, to whofe wifdom and 
experience they had recourfe in ‘every mo- 
ment of ditficuity or danger, advifcd them to 
I¢ffen the number of their generals, which 
amounted’ to fifteen. ~ Accordingly they in- 
vetted himfelf, Teraclides, and Sicanus, with 
unlimited authority beth in civil and milt- 
tary affairs. 

Tue expected fuccours now arrived from 

Athens. Nicias, in poffeflion of four hun- 
dred talents, and at the head of a numerous 
army, ftrengthened by the addition of fix hun- 
dred and fifty cavalry, now prepared, in the 
eighteenth year of the war, to lay fiege to 
Syracufe. The Athcnian ficet failed from 
Guns. and having difembarked the troops 
at the port of Trogilé, retired to Thapfus, a 
fmall peninfula of Syracufe. The land forces 
marched with the utmoft expedition to take 
poffeffion of Epipole, before the enemy 
had received information of their arrival. 
On the firft news of their approach, feven 
hundred foldiers, under the conitnand of Dio- 
milus, advanced in confufion to moet then; 


but were foon defeated, and three hundred of 


them, with their Jeader, left dead in the field. 
The Athenians, after erecting a tiopny, built 
4 _ aNortrefs 
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cHaAp. a fortrefs to fecure their baggage and effects, 

XX. on the fummit of Epipole, the higheft of the 

——-—= mountains which overlook and command the 

city. A blockade was the method adopted 

by Nicias for gaining poffeffion of Syra- 

cufe. He furrounded the city on the land 

fide with a ftrong tircumvallation, in order 

to cut off all commungcation with the coun- 

try ; while he expected that, by his numerous 

fleet, he fhould be able to block up the har- 

bours, and prevent the Syracufans from re- 
ceiving any fuccours or provifions by fea. 

Tue ftrength of the whole army was em- 

ployed in building a wall, to fhut up the city 

northward from Tyché to Trogilé; and the 

work was carried on with fuch rapidity, as 

ftruck the befieged with furprize and con- 

fternation. They attempted to prevent the 

completion of the wall; but their fallics were 

always unfuccefsful, and even their cavalry 

was routed. After thefe recent defeats, the 

wife counfel of Hermocrates deterred them 

from farther hoftilities, and perfuaded them 

to raife new bulwarks againft the walls of 

the Athenians *. Accordingly the projected 

wall was begun, and carried on with vigour ; 


* Thucyd. lib. vi. p. 482. 
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and as the works on each fide drew nearer, 
frequent fkirmifhes took place between the 
contending parties, in one of which the gal- 
Jant Lamachus fell a vidtim to his unguarded 
valour, but the Athenian troops were ftill 
victorious, 

Tue Athenian army was animated by thefe 
fucceffes, but the Syracufans began to lofe 
hopes of defending their city ; and this de- 
fpondency was increafed by the continual fup- 
plies which arrived to the befiegers, while 
Syracufe was abandoned or forgotten by her 
perfidious or ungrateful allies. The popu- 
lace, as was ufual in the Grecian democracies, 
clamoured again{t the incapacity of their lead- 
ers, to whom they afcribed all the misfortunes 
of the war. New generals were appointed 
in the room of Hermocrates and his aflociates ; 
and this injudicious change brought Syracufe 
to the brink of ruin, fo that at laft it prepared 
to furrender *. 

In this critical moment, and while the 
affembly were deliberating concerning the 
mode of capitulation, a Corinthian veffel, 
commanded by Gongylus, entered the har- 
bour. On his landing all ranks of men flocked 
eagerly around him. He announced the f{peedy 

* Thucyd. p. 487. 
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to reljeve Syracufe. While aftonifhed and 
delighted with this information, the citizens 
could {carctly give credit to what they heard, 
a courier arrived by Jand from Gylippus hime 
felf, giving them iatelligence cf his arrival, 
and ordering them to,mcet him with all their 
troops. Hie had landed with four gallies on 
thee weftern coaft of the ifland, to avoid the 
Athenian fleet, and advanced towards Sy- 
racufe on the fide of Epipcke, where the 
line of circumvallation was ftill unfinifhed, 
Surprized and difconcerted by his arrival, 
the Athenians drew up under the walls with 
precipitation and diforder. Gylippus, lay- 
ing down his arms, fent a herald to inform 
the Athenians, that he allowed them five 
days to leave Sicily. While Nicias difdained to 
anfwer this infolent propofal, fome of his fol- 
diers, buifting into laughter, afked the herald, 
“ Whether the prefence of a Lacedamonian 
plivateer, and a petty wand, made any altera- 
tion in the flate of the city?” Both fide 
now prepared for hoftilities. The firfl en- 
gagement was unfavourable to the Sicilians, 
from the inadvertence of Gylippus in pofling 
them between their own walls and thofe of 
the enemy. To remedy this error, he ar- 

ranged 
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ranged his army in the fubfequent engage- CHAP. 
ments on more {pacious ground; drove the x. 
Athenians in diforder from the field ; and “7 77" 
purfued them to their camp with confiderable 
lofs, and ftill greater difffrace. 

Tue effects of this tictory were fudden 
and important. While the Athenians were 
victorious er fuperior in the ficld, they were 
furnifhed with provilions in abundance from 
the neighbouring tribes; but after their de- 
teat, they found the gates of every city fhut 
againft them. The foraging parties were at- 
tacked or cut off; and at length they were 
reduced to depend for fubfiftance on preca-~ 
rious fupplies from the Italian coafts. The 
flaves whom they had armed, deferted in great 
numbers, The mercenary troops prefer- 
red the more fecure and beneficial fervice 
of Syracufe; and even the Athenian citi- 
zens,. warn out and difgufted with the 
length and hardfhips of the war, abandoned 
the care of the gallies to the young and in- 
experienced. In this critical fituation of af- 
fairs, Nicias fent meflengers to Athens, and 
faithfully unfolded, in a letter to the afflembly, 
the diftrefles and diforders which prevailed in 
the army and the fleet; at the fame time 
befeeching the aflembly cither to recal him 


without 
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‘CHAP. without delay, or to give him the moft {peedy 


xx." 
RentepeatiartomPenecae tail tre 


and effectual fuccour. 

Tue Athenians were ftrongly affected with 
the reprefentation of their affairs made in his 
letter, and prepared # fend him relief. They - 
appointed two genetals, Eurymedon and De- 
mofthenes, to fuceeed Lamachus and Alcibi- 
ades. The former embarked immediately 
with ten gallies and a hundred and twenty 
talents; while the latter was employed in 
raifing troops and contributions to fet fail 
early in the {pring. 

MEANWHILE the Lacedemonians, fellow- 
ing the counfel of Alcibiades, entered Attica 
early in the {pring, under the command of 
King Agis; and after having ravaged the 
country, fortified Decelia, a town on the 
Attic frontier, at an equal diftance of fifteen 
miles from Thebes and Athens. This gar- 
fon kept Athens in a ftate of conftant anxiety 
and alarm; as, inftead of being harafled by 
the annual incurfions of the Spartans, they 
were now infefted with perpetual hoftilities. 
The country around Athens was entirely laid 
wafte; the communication interrupted with 
the ifland Eubcea; and veffels which brought 
provifions from that ifland, were obliged to 
make a circuitous voyage, and- double the 

Cape 
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Cape of Junium. Athens was now become 
a kind of frontier town ; a guard was mounted 
at the gates by day, and by night: the citizens 
were on the walls, or under arms. Haraffed by 
unremitting toils, and reatened with all the 
miferies of famine, twenty thoufand flaves, 
chiefly artifans, deferted to the enemy. 

Bur even inthis depth of internal diftrefs, 
the Athenian magnanimity appeared: unawed 
by danger, unfubdued by misfortune, the ex- 
ertions of Athens ftrike us with wonder and 
aflonifhment, and appear as boundleis as her 
ambition. Thirty gallies were employed 
againft Amphipolis; twenty were ftationed at 
Naupactus to prevent the Peloponnefian ficet 
from effecting the relief of Syracufe; a nu- 
mtrons {quadron raifed contributions, and le- 
vied foldiers among the Afiatic colonies ; while 
another laid wafte the coaft of Peloponnefus ; 
and preparations were making to rife an 
army and a fleet to affift in befieging the ca- 
pital of Sicily. 

~Hermocrates, who had now refumed 
his authority, and Gylippus, the Spartan com- 
mander, acquainted with the prefent diftrefs 
of the befiegers, and their future hopes of 
affiftance from Athens,, refolved to feize this 
opportunity of attacking them by fea and land. 

Vou, Il. U They 
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CH AP. They perfuaded the Syracufans to fit out a 
xx. " ftrong naval armament, and to endeavour to 
<eeemenwew wreft from the enemy the empire of the feas. 
Hermocrates obferved, “ That the Athenians 
had become a naval péwer from neceffity, and 
had acquired the dominion of the fea in re- 
pelling the Perfian invafion. ‘Fhe Syracufans 
had now the fame motive for exerting their 
marine flrength; and as they were pofleffed 
of equal bravery and greater power, might ex- 
pect to become ftill more formidable and fuc- 
cefsful *.” 

Tus advice was followed, and a fleet of 
eighty gallies was equipped. A naval en- 
gagement foon took place, in which eleven 
of the Syracufan gallies were funk, and three 
were ‘taken; but this defeat was compen- 
fated by their fuccefs at land, Gylippus hav- 
ing attacked the fortifications at Plemmyrium, 
which commanded the mouth of the Great 
Harbour, took three forts, containing naval 
ftores for the equipment of forty gallies, 
bp large quantity of arms, provifions for the 
troops, and fums of money to a confiderable 
amount. Not difheartened by their defeat in 
the firft engagement at-fea, the Syracufans 


* Thucyd. lib. vii. p. 497. 
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prepared for another. They correéted their cw a P: 
former errors; built gallies of a more favour- xr. 
able conftruction ; and, by their igvention and 
activity, made fuch proficiensy in the naval 
art, that at length they. gained a victory at’ 
the entrance of the Great Harbour. The 
Athenians loft feven gallies; and Nicias, with 
difficulty, faved the remains of his fleet, by 
tetiring behind his traniports, from the matts 
of which enormous maffes of lead, named 
Dolphins, had been fufpended, capable of 
finking every veffcl that approached. 

Tus unexpected difafter threw Nicias and 
his army into the utmoft confternation: but 
while he was revolving thefe gloomy ideas, 
and paft as well as prefent calamities were 
crowding on his mind, the Athenian fleet, 
commanded by Demoithenes and Euryme- 
don, appeared on the coaft of Sicily. From 
the elegance and the gaiety of its decorations, 
it feemed to exhibit a fpectacle of triumph ; 
the admirals having rcfolved to make their 
approach with an air of pomp and triumph, 
in order to ftrike terror into the enemy. The 
fleet, befides tranfports, -confifted of feventy- 
three gallies, ¢ontaining five thoufand pike- 
men, and above three thoufand flingers and 
archers. 

U 2 THE 
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Tue Syracufans were alarmed and dejected 
beyond meafuie, by the appearance of this 
formidable armament. Notwithftanding alt 
their former exertions and fufferings, the war 
was again to begin ; and they faw no profpect 
of a termination, or even fufpenfion to their 
calamities. 

DEMOSTHENES, who now aflumed the chief 
authority in the .flect, inftruéted by the di- 
latory conduct of Nicias, propofed to take 
advantage of the alaim which the fudden ar- 
rival of fuch a powerful reinforcement had 
fpread among the enemy, and, by affaulting 
the walls of Syracufe, at once put an end to 
the war; or, if that was found to be impof- 
fible, to raife the fiege, and no longer to ex- 
hauft, in indecifive engagements, the treafure 
and the ftrength of Athens, which might be 
better employed againft the invaders of their 
own country.” 

Tuis fpirited, but rafh counfel, was highly 
approved by Eurymedon and the reft of the 
commanders; Nicias, though extremely *re- 
luctant, was forced at laft to acquiefce. 

_ AFTER fome fruitlefs attempts againft the 
fortifications on the banks of the Anapus, 
Demofthenes determined to attack the for- 
treffes in Epipolé, believing, that fhould he 

* poflefs 
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poffefs himfelf of that poft, the wall would be 
quite undefended. As he could not proceed 
undifcovered dyring the day, he nearched thi- 
ther in a moonfhine night, with the flower of 
his army, accompanied .by Eurymedon and 
Menander, Nicias remaining behind to guard 


the camp. Their firft efforts were fuccefsful. 


They ftormed the. firft entrenchment, and put 
to the {word thofe by whom it was defended. 
Encouraged by fortune, Demofthenes marched 
forward. During this interval, Gylippus led 
his whole forces out of their entrenchments. 
At the approach of Demofthenes, the Syra- 
cufans were defeated and retired; but as the 
Athenians advanced in diforder, to bear down 
whatever might oppofe their arms, their tu- 
multuary attack was checked by a body of 
Thebans, who repulfed them with loud fhouts, 
made a dreadful havoc among their troops, 
and {pread univerfal confternation through the 
reft of the army. Their ignorance of their 
ittuation, and the dubious afpect of a night, 
not fufficiently bright to diftinguifh objects, 
nor fufficiently dark to render them imper- 
ceptible, added to the perplexity and panic 
of the Athenians. Then watch word being 
betrayed to their enemies, they could not dif- 
tinguith their allies from their foes, and fre. 
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quently imbrued their hands in the blood of 
their fricnds. The confufion encreafed, and 
the. route became general. Some in their 
flight fell from the tops of the rocks, and were 
dafhed in pieces; others wandered into the 
country, and were next morning difcovered 
and flain by the Syracufan cavalry. Upwards 
of two thoufand men fel] in this fatal engage- 
ment on the fide of the befiegers. 

Tuis fevere and unexpected repulfe fub- 
dued the fpirit of the Athenians, whofe num- 
bers were continually diminifhing by the dif- 
eafes incident to the autumnal feafon, and 
the unwholefome vapours arifing from the 
morafs near which the army was encamped. 
Demofthenes urged this calamity, which was 
daily encreafing, as an additional reafon for 
raifing the fiege, while they could with fafety 
crofs the Ionian fea before the commencement 
of approaching winter. But Nicias, whofe 
ruling principle feems to have been that of 
del.:7, diffuaded them from the attempt, af» 
firming, that an abrupt departure would be- 
tray their weakncfs, and that, at all events, 
they fhould wait for orders from Athens. 
The other gencrals, believing that the unufual 
firmnefs and obftinacy of Nicias proceeded 
from fome fecret difcovery, or concealed ground 

of 
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of confidence, affented to his opinion, and cH A P. 
adopted his meafures, which ultimately in- XX. 
volved themfelves, the army, the navy,.ind the 
city of Athens in irretrievable deftruction *. 
MEANWHILE Gylippus, having made the 
tour of Sicily after his late vi€tory, returned 
to Syracufe with a powerful reinforcement ; 
and the troops fo long expected from Pelo- 
ponnefus, arrived in the harbour of Syracufe. 
Such an augmentation to the army and the 
navy of the Syracufans, with the increafing 
danger of the malignant diftemper, threw the 
Athenians into the deepeft dejection ; and 
even Nicias agreed to-abandon the fhores of 
Sicily. Private orders were given for this 
purpofe, and the hour of midnight chofen for 
the time of thcir departure, in order to avoid 
the immediate purfuit of the enemy. When 
every preparation was made, and they were 
juft going to fet fail, the moon was fuddenly 
eclipfed. Nicias and his army were aftonifhed 
and tetrified atthe phenomenon. The footh- 
fayers, who were confulted, interpreted it as 
an inaufpicious omen; and advifed them to 
defer the voyage till the myfterious number 
of three times nine days was completed, and 





* Thucye. p. 524. Put, in Micia: 
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a full révolution of the moon had taken place. 
But before that time expired, the voyage was 
impracticable, as the defign was difcovered 
to the Syracufans, who refolved to attack the 
fugitives by fea andland. During three days 
they carried on their military and naval ope- 
rations without intermiffion. On the firft 
day they attacked the entrenchments of the 
Athenians, and gained the advantage in the 
conteft. On the fecond, they failed with fe- 
venty-fix gallies againft eighty-fix of the 
Athenians. Eurymedon having feparated his 
{quadron from the reft of the fleet, in order 
to furround the enemy, was purfued by them 
to the bottom of the gulf and defeated. He 
fill in the engagement, and the gallies under 
his command were driven on fhore. On the 
third day, Gylippus having meditated an attack 
on the Athenian foldiers as they’ were efcap- 
ing from their gallies that had run‘ aground, 
was repulfed with confiderable lofs ; but eigh- 
teen of thefe gallies were taken, and their 
crews put to the {word. 

WITH a view to intercept the retreat, and 
totally to deftroy the ficet of the Athenians, 
Hermocrates prevailed on the Syracufans to 
place a line of veffels, fixed with anchors and 
chains, acrofs the mouth of the Great Har- 
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bour,, which was five hundred paces: wide. cx AP. 
When the Athenians found themfelves fhut xx. 
up in the harbour, a council of war was held oe 
to deliberate on the ftate of their affairs. They 
were in want of frovifions, and none could be 
procured, unlefs they were mafters of the fea. 
This determined them to rifque a naval en- 
gagement. Nicias, whofe fortitude rofe in 
adverfity, now exerted his utmoft efforts to 
retrieve the falling fortunes of his country. 
He immediately refitted a hundred and ten 
gallies, and filled them with the flower of his 
infantry ; having drawn up the remainder of 
his forces in order of battle on the fhore. 
As the Athenians had fuffered much on for- 
mer occafions from the firm and weighty 
prows of the Sicilian veflels, Nicias had pro- 
vided grappling irons to lay hold on the hoftile 
veflel, that they might come immediately to 
a clofe engagement. When the firm decks 
of oppofing veficls were thus crowded with 
armed men, an engagement at fea refembled 
a battle at land. 

Tue generals on both fides employed all 
their eloquence and ardour to animate the 
courage, and heighten the exertion of their 
foldiers ; and no commanders could ever have 
been prompted by ftronger inducements ; 

for 
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for the impending battle was not only to 
determine their own fate, but to decide the 
fate of their country, and the deftiny of fuc- 
ceeding ages. 

Wen the Syracufans were acquainted with 
the intentions of the enemy to engage, they 
prepared to defend the chain of gallies at the 
entrance of the harbour. A narrow opening 
was left, on either fide of which a confiderable 
fquadron was ftationed*. Sicanus and Aga- 
tharchus were appointed to command the 
wings; and Pythen, a native of Corinth, to 
command the centre of the fleet. Gylippus 
having given every neceflary order, returned 
to take the command of the land forces. 
The Athenian fleet confifted of a hundted 
and ten gallies; the Syracufan of ninety ; but 
the latter was amply provided with every ne- 
céflary article for attack or defence; even the 
new invention of the Athenians was not 
overlooked ; to prevent the impreffion of the 
frappling irons, the prows of the Syracufan 
veffels were covered with raw hides. 

‘THE engagement was defperate and fan- 
guinary on both fides. When the Athenians 
arrived at the mouth of the harbour, they re- 
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pelled with eafe the gallies that were ftationed 
to defend it. But when they attefapted to break 
the chain of vefiels that guarded the entrance, 


_ the Syracufan fleet approached, and ruhed into’ 


the harbour, which was,more favourable to 
the forny of their vefiels, and their mode of 
fighting, than the open fea. The confufion, 
tumult, and havoc occafioned by the engage- 
ment of two hundred gallies in fo narrow a 
{pace, {trike the imagination with horror, and 
furpafs the powers of defcription. From the 
motion of the fhips by the agitation of the 
fea, the darts and arrows of the Athenians 
were {pent without effect ; but the frequent 
and furious difcharges of ftones from the 
Syracufan veflels were dreadfully deftructive. 
The effurts of diftant hoftility being over, 
the neareft veffels came into clofe contact, 
and grappled each other. The heavy armed 
troops boarded the enemy’s fhips, and fought 
hand to hand.; the decks were covered with 
blood ; and nothing was to be feen around 
but fragments of ruined veffels, and dead 
bodies floating on the wave. The’ crafh of 
the thips that rufhed againft each other, and 
the mingled fhouts of the victors and the 
vanquifhed, occafioned fuch uproar and dif- 
order, that the orders of the commanders could 

no 
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HAP. MO morc be heard. The object of the Athe- 
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nians was to Wreak the chain of veffels that 
fhat the harbour, to fecure their return to their 
own cquntry. This the enemy endeavoured 
to prevent, to render their victory more de- 
cifive and complete. The two arrnies, which 
were drawn up on the neighbouring fhore, 
faw clearly every circumftance of the engage- 
ment, and contemplated the interefting fcene 
with folicitude and terror. Attentive to every 
movement of the fleet, and fhuddering at 
every change, they difcovered their hopes or 
their fears by fhouts of exultation, or groans 
of defpondency. Sometimes ftretching out 
their hands towards their countrymen, as if to 
animate and direct their efforts ; at other times 
railing them towards heaven, to implore the af- 
fiftance and proteCtion of the gods. At laft, after 
an obflinate conteft and a vigorous refiftance, 
the Athenian fleet was difperfed and driven 
on fhore. The Syracufan land army, when 
they beheld this event, conveyed to the whole 
city, by a fudden and univerfal fhout, the 


news of the victory. The Athenians were 


protected in their landing by a fmall but he- 
roic band, commanded by Nicias. The Sy- 
racufans, now the acknowledged matters of 
the fea, failed to Syracufe, and erected a tro- 


phy. 
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phy. In this engagement the ‘viGors loi cH ae. " 
forty veffels, and the vanquithed fifty. XX. 

DEFEATED by a new power, on aa ele- 
ment in which they had not only feignad, but 
triumphed for half a century, the {pirit of the 
Athenians was brgke, and their courage an- 

Hated. On this occafion they neglected 
the facred duty of burying the dead; and did 
not fo much as requeft that the bodies‘ of 
their deceafed countrymen might be delivered 
to them, in order to pay the laft duties to 
their remains. Though their fleet was still 
more numerous than that of the enemy, they 
refufed to meet the Syracufans a fecond time, 
and to engage wath an inferior force. The 
dauntlefs Athenian fpirit no longer appcarcd ; 
their only with was to efcape at any rate. 

Tue evening after the engagement, the 
Syracufans celebrated the feftival of Hercu- 
les, their favourite hero, and celeftial protector. 
Nothing could be more favourable to the 
filent and unobferved departure of the Athe- 
nians, than the gaiety, jollity, and giddinefs 
in which the capital of Sicily indulged itfelf 
during the greateft part of the night. Piety, 
as well as duty, feemed to fecond the double 
call, which a feftival and a victory gave to 
pleafure and enjoyment. Hermocrates alone, 

who 
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cHuaAP. who fufpeéted the defigns ef the enemy, faw 

XX. the neceflity of intercepting or preventing 
their flight, fince they might again become 
formidable, and renew the war. For this 
purpofe he felected a band of horfemen, who, 
pretending friendfhip to the Athenians, were 
ordered to inform Nicias, “ that it would be 
dangerous to depart till morning, as the Sy- 
racufans lay in ambuth for him, and had oc- 
cupied all the paffes.” This falfe intelligence 
fufpended the march of the dilatory Nicias ; 
and he remained two days longer to make 
every neceflary preparation for the departure 
of the army. 

Tuis delay gave full time to the Syracu- 
fans to feize the moft difficult paffes, to for- 
tify the places where the rivers were fordable, 
to break down the bridges, and fpread de- 
tachments of horfe up and down the plain 
to harafé the Athenians on their march. On 
the third day after the battle, the Athenian 
army, confifting of forty thoufand men, fet 
out from their camp with a view of retiring 
to Catana. The lofty expectations which 
they had formed were now vanifhed; they 
had abandoned their fleet to the enemy ; they 
had been conquered on their own element ; 
had difgraced the atchievements, and fallen 

from 
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from the fame of their .ancpftors. To this 
public difhonour was added the keeneft pun- 
gency of private diftreis. A melancholy {pec- 
tacle prefented itfelt wherever they turned 
their eyes; vaft numbers of the fick, the 
wounded, and the dying, following them with 
feeble fteps, clinging .to their garments, and 
imploring them with tears, and in the accents 
of unutterable woe, uut te abandon them’ to 
the fury of wild beatts, or the more mercilefs 
rage of the enemy. But felf-prefervation 
prevailed over every other care; the mifer- 
able victims were left to perith, fending up 
towards heaven their plaintive and wnayail- 
ing groans, invoking gods and men to hear 

their lamentations, and avenge their wrongs. 
Tue fufferings of Nicias, and his magna- 
nimity in fupporting them, forma ftriking 
part of the fpe@tacle. Worn out with a te- 
dious ficknefs; deprived of common necef- 
faries; and pierced not only with his own 
grief, but that of others, which preyed upon 
his heart; this great man, whofe courage rofe 
in adverfity, thought of nothing but how to 
confole the forrows, and revive the hopes of 
the army. He moved with alacrity among 
the ranks, proclaiming aloud, “ That there 
was yet room for hope; that other armies had 
efcaped 
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CHAP. efcaped frorh greater evils; and that there- 
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fore they ought not to yield to misfortune. 
That if they had incurred the difpleafure of 
fome deity, by their invafion of Sicily, his 
vengeance muft be fatiated by the greatnefs 
and the length of their fufferings ; that their 
numbers and their bravery rendered thein ftill 
fo formidable, that no city in Sicily was able 
to ‘oppofe them; and that, by a firm and 
prudent retreat, which was now become their 
only refource, they would not only fave them- 
felves, but their country; fince ,the ftrength 
of a ftate confifted in brave and good men, not 
in evacuated fleets or undefended walls *.” 
Tue army marched in two divifions, both 
drawn up in the form of a phalanx, as the 
moft fecure and commodious arrangement. 
The firft was commanded by Nicias; the fe- 
cond by Demofthenes; the baggage and the 
flaves were placed in the centre. In this 
arrangement they pafied the river Anapus, 
the ford of which was difputed by a detach- 
ment of Syracufans. Being much haraffed 
by the cavalry and archers after they had 
pafied the river, they proceeded only five 
miles in their march. Next day they were 


* Thucyd. p. 550. 
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expofed to the fame dangers, and compelled cua Pp, 
to difpute every inch of their way. The *xX. 
enemy did not chufe to venture, an engage- 
ment againft an army that defpair might 
sender invincible; whenever the Athenians 
offered battle, the Syracufans retired; but 
when the former proceeded in their march, 
the latter advanced, and charged them in the 
rear. 

Tue fituation of the Athcnian army grew 
more and more deplorable. On three fuc- 
ceffive days they attempted to pafs the moun 
tain Acraum, and were thrice repulfed by 
the enemy with confiderable lofs. The num- 
bers of the wounded had been greatly in- 
creafed by thefe unavailing attempts; the 
neighbouring territory could no longer furnifh 
them with provilions; Nicias and Demof~ 
thenes now found it neceffary to alter their 
route, and to make a circuit by the fea fhore. 
To conceal their defign fiom the enemy, fires 
were lighted in every part of the camp. The 
troops then marched out under covert of the 
night, but with confufion and diforder. The 
horrors of a gloomy fky, an unknown coun- 
try, and the apprehenfion of the enemy, who 
were at no great diftance, fpread terror and 
coniternation among the Athenians ; ‘and De- 

Vou, II. x moithenes, 
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cu AP. mofthenes, with the greater part of the troops 
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under his command, loft their way, and made 
a fatal feparation from the reft of the army. 

Next morning, Gylippus having received. 
intelligence of this event, marched with the 
utmoft celerity to intercept the fmaller di- 
vifion, and overtook them at noon rear the 
ford of the river Erinios. Having furrounded 
them with his cavalry, he drove them into a 
narrow defile, where they defended themfelves 
with the moft defperate bravery. Towards 
the approach of evening, oppreffed with 
fatigue, and faint with their wounds, they 
were exhaufted rather than defeated. Gy- 
lippus offered indemnity and protection to all 
who would defert their leaders; an offer 
which was accepted by the Afiatic Greeks, 
and the troops from other tributary ftates. At 
laft Demofthenes, and the remainder of his 
hoit, confented to Jay down their arms, on 
condition that they fhould not fuffer death 
or imprifonment*. Thefe, {till amounting 
to fix thoufand, were fent prifoners to Syra- 
cufe. 

Gyvippus then purfued the divition of the 
army conducted by Nicias, which had marched 


* Thuceyd. 553. 


twenty 
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twenty miles, and was advancing towards C H A P, 
the margin of the river Affinaros. Heover- *%- 
took them before they could regch the banks 
of “the river; and fent a herald to Nicias, 
fummoning him to imitate the example of 
Demofthenes, and to furrender without far- 
ther effufion of blood. Nicigs, not giving 
credit to the intelligence of an enemy, ,was 
permitted to fend a meflenger for informa- 
tion. When the intelligence was confirmed 
by the return of the courier, Nicias propofed 
terms in the name of the Athenians, engaging 
to repay them all the expences of the war, 
and to deliver hoftages for the repayment, on 
condition that they would permit him, with 
his army, to depart from Sicily. 

Tut Syracufans, as was to be expected, 
would not liften to his propofals; and Gy- 
lippus made an attack on the army of Ni- 
cias, which was fuftained during the whole 
day with incredible bravery, the Athenians 
ftill hoping they fhould be able to make good 
their retreat in the obfcurity of the night. 
But their intentions and movements were dif+ 
covered by the wary Gylippus, and only 
three hundred men brofe through the ene- 
my and efcaped. The refl returned with 


defpondency to the poft they had left. Next 
X 2 ‘ morning, 
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their arms, and ran towards the river amidit 
the attacks of the Syracufan bowmen and ca- 
valry. The feverifh fenfation of thirft*ex- 
cited them to rufh with frenzy into the rapid 
ftream ; while their purfuers, who lined the 
rocky banks, attacked them with darts, ar- 
rows, and javelins. The Affinaros prefented 
a new fcene of danger; multitudes were 
borne down the ftream by the rapidity and 
force of the current; while others joined in 
a body to ftem its force, were butchered 
without mercy as they were drinking the 
turbid element. Niclas, unable to bear this 
fpectacle of horror, furrendered at difcretion, 
and implored pity and protection for the 
mifciable remains of his army. Before the 
orders of the gencrals could be known, many 
of the foldiers had, accoiding to the cuftom 
of the age, feized their prifoners, fo that 
Athenian captives were difperied through all 
the cities of Sicily. The Athcniins, difpleafed 
with Nicias for furrendering at difcretion, 
omitted his name in a public monument, on 
which were recorded the names of thofe 
commanders who had fallen in the battles of 

their country. 
Tr conquering army fufpendd the arms 
taken 
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taken from the vanquifhed, on the largeft cuHap, 
trees which adorned the banks of the river, XX. 
as a trophy of their victory; then crowning 
themfelves with garlands of flowers, and 
‘decking their horfes with the richefl capa- 
rifons, they returned to Syracufe in triumph, 
after having brought to a happy termination 
a war, which threatened not only their liber- 
ties, but their political exiftence, 

On the following day an affembly was held 
to deliberate on the fate of the prifoners. 
Diocles, a leader of great authority among the 
people, propofed, “ That all the Athenians 
and the Sicilians who had joined their army, 
fhould be imprifoned, and fed with bread and 
water; that the flaves and allies fhould be 
publicly fuld; and that the two generals 
fhould be fcourged, and afterwards put to 
death,” 

Tue injuftice and feverity of the lift ex- 
cited compaffion, or rather horror, in every 
humane bofom. Jlermocrates attempted to 
remonftrate, but notwithftanding his acknow- 
ledged and refpected charaéter for patriotifin , 
as well as for juftice and integrity, his voice 
was interrupted by the clamours of the mul, 
titude. At that inftant a venerable old man, 
who had loft two fons in the wat, the fole 

X 3 heirs 
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vants to carry him to the tribunal of ha- 
rangues. When he appeared, a profound 
filence took place: You behold in me,” 
faid the hoary-headed Nicolaus, “ an unfor- 
tunate father, who has felt more than any 
other Syracufan the calamities of this war, 
by the death of two fons, who were the fole 
fupports, and formed all the confolation of 
my old age! I cannot, indeed, ceafe to ad~ 
mire their courage and their felicity in lofing, 
in defence of their country, a life, of which 
they muft one day have been deprived by the 
courfe of nature ; but then I cannot but ftrong- 
ly feel the cruel and incurable wound which 
their untimely death has made in the heart 
of a bereaved and forlorn father; nor for- 
bear to deteft the Athenians, as the authors 
of this unhappy war, and the murderers of 
my children. But, however fenfible to pri- 
vate affliction and to domeftic forrow, I feel 
no lefs ftrongly for the honour of my coun- 
try, and the character of my fellow-citizens, 
efpecially when I fee them expofed to per- 
petual infamy, by the inhuman counfel which 
is now given you. The Athenians, indeed, 
merit every punifhment that can be legally 
inflicted on them, for having fo unjuftly de- 

clared 
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clared war againft us. But have not the gods, CH AP, 
to whom vengeance belongs, punifhed them X- 
in an exemplary manner, and revenged our 
caufe ? When their generals laid down their 
arms, did they not furrender on condition of 
having ‘their lives fpared? And if we put 
them to death, how can we avoid the reproach 
and ignominy of having broken folemn en- 
gagements, violated the law of nations, and 
difgraced our valour by favage and fanguinary 
cruelty ? What! will you fuffer your glory to 
be fullied in the face of the whole world ; and 
have it faid, that a nation, who frft dedica- 
ted a temple in their city to clemency, found 
none in yours? To enjoy profperity with 
moderation, to exercife humanity towards a 
vanquifhed foe, and to imitate the gods in 
pity and in clemency, will reflect more luftre 
on the commonwealth than vilories and tri- 
umphs. Have you forgotten that this Nicias, 
whofe fate you are going to pronounce, was 
the perfon who pleaded your caufe in the 
Athenian affembly, and employed all the 
influence of his authority, and the whole 
power of his eloquence, to diffuade his coun- 
try from engaging in this war? And will 
you pronounce fentence of death on this vir- 
tuous and unfortunate man, as a return for 
X 4 the 
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regard to myfelf, death would be lefs grievous 


to me than fuch flagrant injuftice and fhock- 


ing cruelty, committed by my countrymen and 
fellow-citizens.” | 
Tur affembly was flruck with admiration, 
as well as foftened to compaflion, by this 
magnanimous and pathetic fpeech ; when the 
venerabie and unfortunate father, inftead of 
imprecating vengeance on the authors of 
the calamities that had befallen his houfe, 
preferred the honour of his couniry to his 
private refentment, and interceded for their 
pardon. But the party hoflile to the Athe- 
nians, having reprefented in ftrong colcars, 
the numberlefs miferies brought on their 
country by the Athenians ; and the calamities 
in which they had involved Syracufe, where 
multitudes bewailed the death of their chil- 
dren and relations, whofe manes could only 
be appeafed by the blood of their murderers ; 
the people refumed their fanguinary fenti- 
ments, followed the advice of Diocles, and 
condemned the two generals to death. 
Brsipes the refentment of the Syracufans, 
the fears of the Corinthians, and above all, 
the fufpicious jealoufies of thofe traitors who 
had maintained a fecret correfpondence with 
Nicias, 
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Nicias, and which they dreaded might come 
to light werc he permitted to live, called 
loudly for the inftant execution of,the captive 
commanders. 

' Tue prifoners, amounting to the number 
of feven thoufand, were treated with the fame 
degree of rigour. They were either doomed 
to a life of flavery in the mines and quarmes 
of Sicily, or publicly foid to the higheft bid- 
der. The condition of the latter was infi- 
nitely preferable to that of the prifoners who 
were condemned to Jabour in the mines and 
quarries. As many of them were citizens 
who had concealed their condition, their ta- 
lents, their probity, and the dignified melan- 
choly of men who had {een better days, pro- 
cured a kind reception and generous treat- 
ment from their mafters, who fcon reftored 
mott of them to their freedom. 

Bur the Athenians, and fuch natives of 
Sicily as had joined their caufe, were doomed 
to languifh out life in the horrors of bondage 
and imprifonment. Yet even here a ray of 
humanity illuminated the gloom of barbarity ; 
and many Athenian captives received from 
the taite of the Sicilians, . boon which their 
virtue would not have conferred. The name 
of Euripides was celebrated in Sicily; and 

the 
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cHAP. the Syracufans had often been diffolved inte 
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tears, at the tender fcenes of the mott affe@t. 
ing and imnaffioned of all the Grecian dra- 
matic poets. The pleafure which they had 
derived from the pathetic and melting ftrains 
of his mufe, induced the defire to hear them 
recited in the melodious accents of Athenian 
voices, modelled and corrected by the delicacy 
of Attic ears, and cxpreficd in the inimitable 
fweetnels of the Tonic dialeG&, {0 fuperior to 
the rudenefs of their own. The melancholy 
htuation of the prifoners naturally turned 
their attention to the plaintive fcenes of their 
pathetic poet. While the tragic tale rufhed 
upon their minds, and they reprefented the 
fate of kingdoms and the fall of heroes, they 
felt the bitternefs of their own fituation, and 
traced a faithful picture of their awn for- 
rows. The Syracufans were tranfported and 
delighted; mutual tafte and fenfibility recon - 
ciled enemies, and endeared them to one ano- 
ther. The piifoners were received as inmates 
into the boiom of private families, were adinit- 
ted to the honours of antient hoipitality, and 
foon reftored to their country, and the longing 
arms of their relatious and friends. At their 
return to the Athenian capital, they walked in 
folemn proceffion to the houfe of Euripides, 

and 
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and hailed their deliverer from flavery and cu ap. 
death, with ftrains. of gratitude approaching xx. 
to devotion *. This civic crown for numbers, 
faved from deftruGtion by the charms of his 
heaven-taught mufe, was,a more honourable 
teftimony to the poet’s merit, than the laurel 
wreath or the regal diadem. In this divine 
moment, Euripides muft have enjoyed the 
higheit triumph which the human heart can 
feel ; for his fuperiority as a poet does not fo 
much confift in intelle€tual as in moral ex- 
cellence ; in that tendernefs and fentibility 
which is the fineft expreffion of virtue, and 
in the dignity and purity of moral fentiment, 
which he ftudied in the fchool of Socrates ; 
which fhook the theatre of Athens with 
tranfient bur{ts of admiration, even when the 
people had degenerated from the virtue of 
their anceftors; and which eftablithed the un- 
fading reputation of the author over the con~ 
tinent, and through the iflands of Greece. 





* Plut. in Nic. 
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From the Conclufion of the ExrcpiTion fo 
SiciLy, fo the Eftablifl ment of th THIRTY 
“TYRANTS, 


HIE defeat of the Athenians at Syra- 
cufe, and the dreadful calamities which 
followed, when firft reported at Athens, obtain- 
ed no credit. The imaginations of the people 
had been fo intoxicated with ideas of conquetf*, 
that they had never fuppofed the poflibility of 
a reverfe of fortune; and their minds were fu 
totally unprepared, that the feeble accents of 
the wounded and meagre fugitives, who had 
juft efcaped from the fcene of blood, could 
hardly convince them of the reality. But 
when the evidence could no longer be refitt- 
ed, confternation and difmay univerfally pre- 
vailed ; and the people, as if the war had not 
been decreed by themfelves, vented their tury 
and refentment againft the orators who had 
encouraged the expedition, and the diviners, 
whofe blind predictions and fallacious oracles 
had flattered them with hopes of fuccefs 
Never, 
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‘Never, fince the commencement of the re- CHAP. 
public, had they been reduced to fo deplorable XX- 
a‘condition; without a revenue, without an 
army, and without a fleet; they feemed to 
ftand on the brink of ruin, and trembled 
every moment left the enemy, elated with 
fuch extraordinary fuccefs, fhould invade 
Athens both by fea and land, not only with 
the forces of Peloponnefus, but with the fleets 
of Sicily. 
TueEse tidings, fo afflicting to the Atheni- 
ans, were received with very different emotions 
.in other parts of Greece. The ftates, who 
had not hitherto taken a fide, but watched 
the courfe of events, now declared againtt 
them. Their own allics and tributaries pre- 
pared to affert their liberty. Eubcea, Chios, 
and Lefbos, folicited the protection of .the 
Lacedzmonians, Thefe various cominotions 
fuggefted great views to the Spartans, who. 
thought that the time was now approaching, 
when they fhould rife on the ruins of Athens 
to fupreme authority in Grecce. 
To ftrengthen this formidable confederacy, 
a new enemy remained more powerful than 
all the reft. Artaxerxes Jlongimanus, king 
of Perfia, died in the eighth year of the Pe- 
loponnefian war, leaving the crown to Xerxes, 
his 
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children by his concubines; among whom 
were Sogdianus and Ochus. Xerxes, after 
having reigned forty-five days, was affaffinated 
by Sogdianus, who ufurped the throne. 
Having become the horror of the nobility 
and the empire by his cruelties, Ochus ad- 
vanced againft him at the head of a ftrong 
army, and deprived him of his crown and life. 
Ochus, fucceeding to the fovereignty, aflumed 
the n&me of Darius, to which has been 
added the firname of Nothus, or the Baftard. 
The reign of this prince was difturbed by 
confpiracies and commotions, In the ninth 
year after his acceffion to the throne, Egypt 
revolted, and Amyrteus being proclaimed king, 
reigned fix years. The defection of Lydia 
happened at the fame time. The governor 
having collected a confiderable body of Gre- 
cian troops, threw off his allegiance to the 
Perfian empire, and attempted to eftablith his 
own authority over the rich provinces of 
Afia Minor. Darius fent Tiffaphernes againtft 
him, who being a man of addrefs and in- 
trigue, by means of prefents and promifes, 
brought over the army to his fide. Deferted 
by his troops, the governor furrendered 
to Tiflaphernes, who flattered him with 

6 hopes 
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hopes of pardon; but Darius put him to cH AP, 
death. XX. 

AFTER this rebellion was quelled, Tiffa- 
phernes was appointed tu govern the fouth- 
ern, and Pharnabafus the northern difiridés 
of Lower Afia; and the abilities of thefe ge- 
nerals extended the Perfian arms towards the 
fhores of the Egean, as well as of the Hellet- 
pont. Thefe governors, provoked at the 
Athenians, becaufe they prevented them from 
levying the ufual contributions and taxes in 
their re{pective provinces, promifed to furnith 
the Lacedemonians with all the neceffary 
expences of the war, in order to incite them 
to march againft the Athenians with greater 
alacrity and expedition. 

NovrwiTuHsTANDinG this formidable com- 
bination, the Athenians refumed their antient 
fpirit, and a¢ted with wifdom as well as mag- 
nanimity. They introduced ceconomy into 
their finances, and retrenched every unne- 
ceffary expence. They took the thoufand 
talents out of the treafury which had been 
depolited there at the commencement of 
the war, and referved for a cafe of exigenoy 
like the prefent. They filenced the ha- 
rangues of the turbulent demagogues, and 
appointed a couucil of old and experienced. 

men 
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men to examine and prepare all public af- 
fairs before they fhould be propofed to the 
popular aflembly. New levies were raifed ; 
the fleet, repaired and augmented, was put 
to fea, in order to watch the motions, and 
prevent the defertion of the allies.» A train 
of favourable circumftances co-operated with 
thefe wife and vigorous meafures, to prolong 
the deftiny of Athens. The proceedings of 
the Spartan confederacy, which had been al- 
ways tardy, were now fceble and dilatory to 
an extreme. The Perfian governors were 
guided entirely by intereft, and their conduct 
was equivocal, capricious, and indecifive. 
Above all, the enterprifing genius of Alci- 
biades, full of refources, of energy, and in- 
trigue, contributed to retard the fall of the 
republic. This ftate{man, to whom change 
of political parties appeared no contradiction 
of character, and who was refolved to ruin or 
to rule his country, now exerted in its defence 
that fpirit and ability, which he had formerly 
employed for its deftruction. 

Tus eccentric character had prevailed on 
the Spartans and Peloponnefians to comply 
with the requeft of Tiflaphernes, and to fur- 
nifh the Perfian with gallies and foldiers, 
which he victualled and paid at his own ex- 

pence. 
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pence. By his influence and addrefs he had 
alfo induced feveral of the Ionic cities to de- 
clare for the Lacedemonians. But his power 
.and authority in Sparta were tod great to be 
permanent. The magiftrates and gencrals of 
Sparta, envying the faine and fortune of an 
exile whom they had protected, could not 
bear that the fuccefs of every enterprize 
fhould be imputed to Alcibiades. Agis, the 
king, had better reafon for his refentment. 
The intrigue of Alcibiades with Rimea, the 
{poufe of that monarch, was divulged by female 
vanity and folly. Vain of conquering and, as 
fhe imagined, fixing the heart of a character 
fo celebrated, fhe privately gave the name of 
Alcibiades to her fon Leotychides. The in- 
temperate tongues of her female companions 
foon revealed the fecret to the world; and 
Alcibiades mortified her vanity, by publicly 
avowing, that he paid his addreffes to her, 
not as a woman, but as a queen, that his pro- 
geny might reign in Sparta. The caufe of 
an injured and affronted hufband was em- 
braced by all his countrymen ; and fecret or- 
ders, under the fanction of the Spartan fenate, 
were fent to the commander of the Pelo- 
ponnefian army, to affaffinate Alcibiades, for 
the commiffion of crimes which were pu~ 
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en a Pp. nifhed with death in every Grecian common~ 


XX. 


wealth. Alcibiades, who had faithful intel- 


wenn ligencc conveyed to him of this defign againit 


his life, avoided the fnares that were laid for 
him ; but, for his more perfect fecurity, com- 
mitted himfelf to the protection of Tiflapher- 
nes, the Perfian governor of Sardis. The 
pleafing manners, the infinuating addrefs, the 
accommodating temper, the verfatile humour, 
joined to the great talents for bufinefs, pof- 
fefled by this illuftrious adventurer, foon gain- 
ed the attachment as well as admiration of 
Tiflaphernes, who had ftudied in the fame 
{chool of hypocrify, deceit, and affectation. 
So much did he become enamoured of this 
Athenian, notwithftanding his avowed hatred 
to the Greeks, that he gave the name of Al- 
cibiades to the moft beautiful of his gardens, 
the favourite fcene of his pleafures, adorned 
with all the embellifhments of Afiatic tafte, 
the coolnefs of fountains, the verdure and fra- 
grance of groves, and the refrefhment of ro- 
mantic retreats and folitudes. To fecure his 
protection, Alcibiades ftudied to flatter and 
to gratify his avarice, the ruling paffion of his 
nature. Tiflaphernes allowed the Peloponne- 
fian failors a drachma, or feven pence of dai- 
ly pay. Alcibiades exclaimed againft this im- 

politic 
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politic profufion, and informed him that fhe @ y 4 p; 
pay given by the Athenians never amounted | xx. 
to more than three oboli, as experience had ——— 
taught them that more would produce idle- 

nefs and profligacy. If the fuilors fhould 
murmur.at the reduétion, a bribe to the com- 
mandcrs, and a few venal orators accuftomed 

to govern the multitude, he affured him, 

would foon hufh every complaint *. 

Tuis advice was too congenial to the 
mind of Tiffaphernes not to be adopted ; and 
fo well acquainted was this Grecian with his 
countrymen, that Hermocrates, the Syracu- 
fan, alone refufed the bribe, or to fecond the 
views of the Perfian fatrap. 

Tur feeds of jealoufy and diftruft were 
now fown in the Peloponnefian fleet; nor 
was it difficult for Alcibiades to detach Tif- 
faphernes from the Spartan alliance. 

He reprefented to him, “ That if the 
Perfians propofed to recover their antient 
poffeflions in Afia minor, they fhould be cau- 
tious of giving a decided afcendancy to the 
Spartans. That by holding the balance even 
between the contending republics, by fecretly 
exciting troubles and divifions among them, 


* Thucyd. p. $84. 
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eH AP. and fending pecuniary remittances, fometimes 
XX. to Athens, and fometimes to Sparta, they 
“== would mutually exhauft each cther’s ftrength, 
and ultimately fall an eafier prey to the Per-' 

fian ambition.” ; 

TissAPHERNES adopted this plan, to the 
great joy of Alcibiades, who, as he was pro- 
{cribed by the Spartans, faw no hopes of fafety 
but from his native country. The Athe- 
nians, informed of his influence at the court 
of Tiflaphernes, bitterly repented their hav- 
ing pafled fentence of condemnation upon 
him; for, though they had lately reduced the 
revolted iffands to obedience, yet they dreaded 
Tiffaphernes, who was foon to be reinforced 
with a hundred and fifty veffels from Phe- 
nicia. Alcibiades, who had intelligence of 
all that pafled among the Athenians, applied 
fecretly to Pifander, Theramenes, and other 
leading men in the camp at Samos, where, 
at this time, they had collected all their forces. 
To them he lamented the defperate fituation 
of public affairs, expatiated on his own in- 
fluence with the Perfian governor, and ex- 
preffed his willingnefs to comply with the 
wifhes of his country in returning te Athens, 
provided the adminiftration of the republic 
was taken from the capricious and furious 

multitude, 
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multitude, and entrufted to the hands of the 
powerful and the noble. He infinuated, that 
it might be yet poffible to prevent the Phoe- 
‘nician fleet from joining the Spartan; and at 
laft promifed to the Athenians, not only the 
favour of Tiffaphernes, but of the Perfian 
monarch himfelf, provided they would abolifh 
their tumultuous democracy, fo odious to 
kings, and commit the adminiftration of go- 
vernment to the nobility, and to men worthy 
to negotiate with a fovereign. 

THESE views were the more acceptable to 
Pifander and Theramenes, as they had adopted 
them before hand, and formed parties both in 
the camp and the city for carrying them into 
execution. Accordingly they, and the other 
leaders of the ariftocratical party, warmly 
approved the meafures of Alcibiades. The 
army, too, admired the valour of this illuf- 
trious exile, and longed to fee him reftored 
to the service, and fighting the battles of his 
country. The dangerous fituation of Athens 
was lamented by all; many rejoiced in the 
profpect of an alliance with the Perfians; and 
the recall of Alcibiades was defired by ge- 
neral confent. 

Purynicnus, the perfonal enemy of Al- 
cibiades, alone oppofed his return; but 
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g@uap. the meafures of Pifander and his affociates 

XX. were carried into execution. An extraordi- 

wore nary afiembly, fummoned in the theatre of 

Bacchus, pafled a decree, invefting ten perfons 

with full powers to treat with the Perfian 
governor, 

MeEaANwuiLe, Tiffaphernes concluded a 
new, treaty with the Spartans, in which 
it was ftipulated, that king Darius thould 
provide for all the expences of the Pe- 
joponnefian fleet till the arrival of the 
Perfian; and that the confederated forces 
fhould exert all their effoits to recover to 
the Great King the dominions of his arcef- 
tors, fo long ufurped by the Athenians. It 
was father agreed, that they fhould unite 
their forces, and continue hoftilities, or make 
peace, by common confent. As a ftep to 
the fulfilment of the treaty, Tiflaphernes fent 
for the fleet of Pheenicia. 

Tue courfe of this negotiation is fufficient 
to prove that the deceitful Perfian, however 
he might relith the counfel of Alcibiades to 
weaken both parties, never entertained a fe- 
tious thought of the Athenian alliance; ac- 
coidingly he thewed the utmoft unwillingnefs 
to enter into any confeience with the ambaf- 
faders of Athens; and it was not till after 

he 
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he had long employed the humbleft intreaties, 
and all the arts of infinuation, that Alci- 
biades at laft obtained an audience for his fel- 
low-citizens. At that audience, among other 
propofals, he demanded that Ionia and the 
neighbouring iflands fhould be furrendered to 
the Perfian king. Thefe conditions, how- 
ever ignominious, being complied with, he 
required permiffion for the Perfian fleets to 
fail unmolefted in the Grecian feas. On 
hearing this demand, which was equivalent 
to exprefling a defire that Athens fhould be- 
come a province of Perfia, the ambafladors 
broke up the conference with indignation, and 
faw that Alcibiades had deceived himfelf, as 
well as them, with regard to his influence over 
the Perfian fatrap, 

Tue Icaders of the ariftocratical party, 
however difappointed, were happy to get rid 
of a man, whofe indefatigable ambition and 
intolerable vanity rendered him a dangerous 
and difagreeable affociate in public affairs, 
They neglected not, however, to introduce 
the revolution into the Athenian government, 
which they had for fome time premeditated. 
They gained over Phrynichus, who had op- 
pofed thei only from perfonal animofity to 
Alcibiades. The moft licentious and turbu- 
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lent of the demagogues were affaffinated ; 
and the Athenians, intimidated by the num~ 
bers and authority of the confpirators, yielded 
without refiftance. A faction acting with 
union and energy, whofe leaders were Pifan- 
der, Theramenes, Phrynichus, and Antiphon, 
fubverted the Athenian commonwealth, which 
had fubfifted with fplendor and celebrity for 
near a hundred years, and erectedan ariftocracy, 
invefted with abfolute power, on the ruins of 
the antient conftitution. Five perfons (nomi- 
nated before hand) obtained the fantion of 
the people to chufe a hundred others, each of 
whom thould nominate three affociates ; and 
the four hundred, thus chofen, were appointed 
to adminifter the affairs of the republic with- 
out limitation or controul. To amufe the 
people with a phantom of liberty, it was de- 
creed, that the four hundred fhould occa- 
fionally call a council of five thoufand citizens, 
to affift them in their deliberations, when 
they judged it expedient. Accordingly, the 
affemblies of the people were held as ufual ; 
and the antient forms of the conftitution were 
preferved, though its {pirit was loit. 

‘THESE new rulers foon difcovered their ty- 
rannical and fanguinary difpofition. They en- 
tered the fenate armed with daggers, and fur- 

rounded 
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rounded with guards, and, after paying the 
members their falaries, deprived them of their 
office. They banished, profcribed, and put to 
death all who oppofed them, and confifcated 
their eftates. The reports, of their cruelty and 
tyranny were carried to the camp at Samos, 
and excited the indignation of the army and 
the fleet, who, routed by the fufferings of 
their fellow-citizens, dctermined to ftrike a 
decifive blow for freedom and their country. 
Encouraged by Thrafyllus and Thrafybulus, 
they attacked by furprize the fupporters of 
the new adminiftration, punifhed thirty of the 
mof{t criminal with death, banifhed others, 
and bound the foldiers by an oath to maintain 
the antient government, again{t public ene- 
mics or domettic faction. By the advice of 
Thrafybulus, who headed this revolution, 
Alcibiades was recalled. Immediaicly on his 
arrival, he was appointed general of the Athe- 
nian forces: leaving the care of his troops 
to Thrafybulus and Thrafyllus, his colleagues 
in command, he proceeded to Miletus, to ex- 
hibit himfelf in his new dignity to Tiffa- 
phernes, and to convince the fatrap that the 
power of his countrymen was ftill formi- 
dable. As he had formeriy kept the Athe- 
hians in awe by Tiflaphernes, he now awed 
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Tiffaphernes by the Athenians. Returning 
to Samos, he found ambaffadors from the four 
hundred, who had been attempting to vindi- 
cate the revolution at Athens, and the fub- 
fequent conduct of the new government. 
Their attempts to juitify the enormities and 
injuftice of the four hundred, ferved only to 
exafperate the refentment of thé army, who, 
with one voice, demanded that they might 
be led inftantly againft Athens to punith the 
tyrants. Alcibiades, acting with confummate 
wifdom on this occaficn, refufed to comply 
with this rafh requeft, and, by his firmnefs 
and fortitude, preferved the city of Athens, 
For, had they failed thither immediately, the 
Peloponnefian fleet would have invaded and 
fubdued Ionia, the Hellefpont, and all the 
iflands ; while the Athenians, by kindling a 
civil war in their own city, would have ex- 
haufted their whole forces againft one ano- 
ther. But Alcibiades ordered the ambafladors 
to deliver to the tyrants this fhort and em- 
phatic meflage, “ That, unlefs they divefted 
themfelves of their illegal power, and reftored 
the antient form of government, he would 
fail to Athens, and at once put an end to their 
lives and their authority.” 
Tue return of the ambafladors without 
I fuccefs, 
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fuccefs, and the anfwer of Alcibiades, added cw a Pp. 
to the troubles of Athens, and gave a mortal xx. 
wound to the authority of the four hundred. 
The tumult and diforder increafed to an ex- 
treme, when intelligence, was brought, that 
the Peloponnefian f{quadron, commanded by 
Hegefandridas, the Spartan, had defeated the 
ficet fent out by the four hundred to oppofe 
them, and made themfelves maflers of the 
ifland Eubcea. 

NEITHER the invafion of Xerxes, nor the 
defeat at Sicily, occafioned fuch terror and 
confternation as this alarming calamity. Since 
the fortification of Decelia, and the confe- 
quent defolation of the Attic territory, the 
Athenians had derived their chief fupplies 
from Euboea ; they dreaded the revolt of the 
iflanders ; they had no more fhips to launch ; 
and their treafury was exhaufted; the city, 
torn by internal commotions, was divided 
againft the camp. If, in this moment of 
diforder and diftraction, the conquering fleet 
had profited by their victory, and attacked 
the Athenian harbour, the army at Samos 
mutt have failed to the defence of their 
country; Ionia and the Hellefpont would 
have been abandoned to the Peloponncfians ; 
and the republic retained only the city of 

, Athens 
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Athens of all its extenfive dominions. But 
the great and decifive ftrokes of war were 
unknown to the enemy. The tardy meda- 
fures and heavy movement of the Lacede- 
monians, frequently checked the career of 
their fuccefs, and Joft the advantages which 
fortune put into their hands. 

.Tue four hundred tyrants were now de- 
pofed, to whom the people afcribed all the 
calamities which they fuffered. Alcibiades 
was recalled, and the conduct of the ar- 
my at Samos qbtained the fandtion of pub- 
lic approbation. The democracy was re~ 
ftored ; the government was brought back to 
its original principles, as eftablifhed by So- 
lon; and the Athenians refolved, with more 
ardour than ever, to defend, to the laft extre- 
mity, their antient conftitution. 

ALciBIADES, though recalled by the una- 
nimous voice of the affembly, did not im- 
mediately return; but refolved, by perform- 
ing fome heroic atchievement, to render his 
arrival not only joyful, but triumphant. For 
this purpofe, leaving Samos witha {mall num- 
ber of veficls, he cruifed about the iflands of 
Cos and Cnidos, and, receiving information 
that an Athenian fleet was on the point of 
engaging the united fquadrons of Rhodes and 
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Peloponnefus, near Abydos, he hafteried to cu ap. 
the affiftance of the former. The battle had xx. 
lafted the whole day, and was ftill undecided, ——"""" 
when the arrival of Alcibiades, with cighteen 
gallies, gave victory to the Athenians. Hav- 
ing takey thirty of the enemies gallies, and 
retaken fifteen of their own, which thcy had 
loft in a former engagement, they erected a 
trophy. It was next refolved to attack the 
enemies fleet at Cyzicus ; for this purpofe a 
detachment of eighty gallies failed to the 
finall ifland of Proconnefus, about ten miles 
diftant from the ftation of the Peloponnefian 
fleet. A thunder-ftorm, followed by rain 
and a thick gloom, concealed their approach ; 
and, favoured by the darknefs, Alcibiades fur- 
prized fixty veffels, which had been fepa- 
trated from the Peloponnefian fleet. When 
the gloom difperfed, the reft of the fleet failed 
to their affiftance, but were totally defeated by 
the Athenians, who took every veffel, except 
the Syracufan gallies, which were fet on fire 
by Hermocrates in the face of a victorious 
enemy. 

Tue news of this victory elevated the 
Athenians as much as it depreffed the Spar- 
tans. For feveral years the operations of the 
Athenians had been crowned with fuccefs, 

but 
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cua p. but the twenty-fourth year of the war was pes 

xx.  culiarly fortunate. The Carthaginians invaded 

on———e—= Sicily, and prevented any effectual aid from 

being fent ‘to the Peloponnefian allies from 

that quarter. The revolt of the Medes with- 

held the Perfian reinforcements, which were 

neceflary to recruit the army of Pharnabafus. 

The Athenians, having repeatedly defeated 

both the confederated Greel:s and the Per- 

fians, returned in triumph to attack the for- 

tified cities, in which Alcibiades difplayed the 

extraordinary rcfources of his genius. By 

fudden affaults or gradual approaches, by force 

or by ftratagem, i1 a few months he became 

mafter of Chalcedon, Selembria, and at laft 

of Byzantium. His fleet was no lefs fucceff- 

ful than his army, and he reflored to the 

Athenians the empire of the fta. It was 

computed by his friends, that Alcibiades, fince 

he was invefted with the chief command, had 

taken or deftroyed two hundred Syracufan or 
Peloponnefian gallies. 

AFrTeR fo many atchicvements and vic- 
tories, Alcibiades eagerly defired to re-vifit his 
native country, and to enjoy the honours he 
had merited by his fuccefs. He fot fail for 
the Pirzus.; and, on the joyful day of his ar- 
rival, the people crowded to meet him, and 

to 
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to behold the deliverer of Athens. His fleet 
was adorned with the arms and fpoils he had 
teken from the enemy. The ships which he 
had captured attended the triumph ; and he 
difplayed, as trophies of fucceis, the enfigns 
and ornaments of thofe he had funk or de- 
{troyed. He landed amidft the univerfal fhouts 
and acclamations of the fpectators, who, inat- 
tentive to the naval pomp, fixed their eyes on 
Alcibiades alone. They gazed on him with ad- 
miration asa tutelar divinity, who had brought 
victory in his train; reflecting on the de- 
plorable fituation of the commonwealth, 
when he undertook its defence, and the many 
illufirious atchievements he had fince per- 
formed, by which he had rendered her vic- 
torious both by fea and land. 

As Alcibiades had been charged with a 
crime, and condemned in abfence, it was re- 
quifite that he fhould be abfolved in due 
form. Accordingly an extraordinary affem- 
bly was fummoned by the magiftrates, that 
he might explain and vindicate his conduct. 
He found little difficulty in making his de- 
fence before judges fo ftrongly prepoifeffed in 
his favour. Having deplored his paft mif- 
fortunes, he imputed them entirely to his evil 
deftiny, and not to the people. He concluded 
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€ HAP. by exhorting chem to purfue the war, and.to 


XX. 


hope every thing from its faccefs. Charmed 
with his eloquence, his candor, and magna- 
nimity, the aflembly decreed him a crown 
of gold, reftored his eftate, and appointed him 
commander in chief by fea and land. So ex- 
ceffive were the grateful tranfports of the 
people, that they would have offered him the 
fovereignty, if they had not been prevented 
by himfelf and his friends. The utmoft cx- 
ertions were made both in the army and the 
navy, a hundred gallies were fitted out, and 
tran{ports prepared to carry a large body of 
infantry and cavalry. 

WuEN thefe preparations were finifhed, he 
deferred his departure for fome time, to cele- 
brate the Eleufinian myfteries. Nothing in 
the hiftory of heathen religion is more me- 
morable or illuftrious than the feftival of 
Ceres Eleufina. The origin of the iniftitution 
is referred to the goddefs herfelf, who, com- 
ing to Elcufis in the reign of Erectheus, and 
finding the country afflicted with famine, 
taught the inhabitants the culture of corn, 
and inftruéted them in the principles of juf- 


tice and humanity. 
TuEse myfteries were divided into the 
greater and the lefier. Thofe who defired to 
be 
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be initiated into the greater myfteries, were 
prepared and purified by watching, temper- 
ance, facrifices, luftrations, and prayer; and, 
previous to the revelation of the myfteridus 
fecrets, the moft profound filence was enjoin- 
ed them. When the time for their initiation 
arrived, they were brought into the temple; 
and, to infpire the greater reverence, the cere- 
mony was performed in the night. Wonder- 
ful things paffed upon this occafion; vitions 
were feen, and voices heard of an extraordi- 
nary nature. A fudden fplendor illuminated 
the darknefs of the place, and immediately 
difappearing, added new horrors to the gloom. 
Apparitions, claps of thunder, thaking of the 
earth, heightened the terror and amazement, 
while the trembling candidate heard the my{- 
tcrious volumes read to him by the hiero- 
phant. Thefe ftriking ceremonies were con- 
trived to teach, with greater cflicacy, the meft 
important principles, of religion and virtue, 
and to exprefs, by external emblems, the im- 
mortality of the human foul, and the rewards 
appointed for the virtuous in a future ftate 
of exiltence. ‘“* The knowledge of thefe 
myfteries,” fays Hfocrates *, ‘ difpels the ter- 
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rors of death, by infpiring the initiated with 
the pleating hopes of an eternity of happi- 
nefs.” 

Besipes the fecret and awful ceremonies, 
the worfbip of Ceres was celebrated by pub- 
lic fhows and exhibitions, and, above all, by 
the folemn and magnificent proceflion which 
proceeded along the facred road leading from 
Athens to Eleufis. The Athemans, for fome 
time paft, had been obliged to conduct this 
proceflion by fea, as the Lacedenionians were 
in poffeffion of the road to the temple. Al- 
cibiades, who had refolved to celebrate this 
feftival in its antient luftre and folemnity, 
ordered the proceflion to go by land in the 
ufual manner, under the convoy of an armed 
force. Having pofted fentinels upon the hills, 
he placed the venerable minifters of the god- 
defs, and the initiated, under the protection 
of his army. No enemy appeared to difturb 
the folemnity and pomp of the proceffion, 
which Alcibiades conducted to Eleufis, and 
back to Athens, without interruption from 
the enemy. No {fpettacle, fays Plutarch, 
‘was ever more auguft or more worthy the 
majefty of the gods, than this mingled pomp 
of war and of religion; and even the enemies 
of Alcibiades were obliged to acknowledge, 

that 
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that he was no lefs qualified to difcharge the 
functions of a high-prieft than thofe of a 
general. The principal defign of Alcibiades, 
in this public oftentation of his piety, was 
to efface from the minds of the people the 
fufpicions of irreligion, to which the mutila- 
tion of ftatues and the profanation of myfte- 
ries had formerly given rife. 

AFTER this etfufion of religious zeal,‘fo 
meritorious in the eyes of the people, and 
particularly acceptable to the army, Alci- 
biades prepared for his military expedition ; 
and his countrymen expected every thing from 
his abilities. 

ALARMED at the late victories of the 
Athenians, and apprehenfive of their future 
fuceefs, the Spartans now thought it necef- 
fary to oppofe one of their beft generals to 
Alcibiades, and appointed Lyfander, chief 
commander of the fleet. This general, though 
of noble birth, and a defcendant of Hercules, 
was educated with all the rigour and feverity 
of Spartan difcipline. He had fpent his life 
in arms, or in embaffies to foreign ftates. To 
unabated valour he added thie fruits of his 
experience, and knew well how to gain by 
policy what could not be obtained by open 
violence; how to join, according to his own 
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rage of the lion. Ambition was his ruling 
paffion, to which he could facrifice every 
principle, and refign every pleafure. 

Since the remarkable defeat at CyZicus, 
the Peloponnefian ftates had been employed 
in building fhips and preparing a fleet. The 
whale armament, amounting to ninety fail, 
was now colle&ed by Lyfander at Ephe- 
fus. While he was making preparations for 
his expedition, he was informed that Cyrus, 
the youngeft fon of the Perfian monarch, 
was appointed governor of Sardis. As he 
had no permanent fund for the payment of 
his forces, he repaired to the Lydian capital 
without delay, to congratulate the arrival of 
the young prince. Having infinuated him- 
{clf into the favour of Cyrus, he complained 
of the perfidious partiality of Tiffaphernes 
to the Athenians, whofe power had formerly 
been, and might ftill be, deftructive to the 
interefts of Perfia. Pharnabazus, he added, 
had more effectually ferved the caufe of his 
matter; but that neither the one nor the other 
had furnifhed the ftipulated pay to the Gre- 
cian feamen and foldiers, without which de- 
fertion would take place, and no vigorous 
meafurcs could be purfued. Cyrus anfwered, 

“© "That 
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father, to aflift the Latedermonians; that for 
this purpofe he had brought with him five 
hundred talents*; and, flould that fum be 
found inadequate, he would coin into money 
the golden throne on which he fat.” 

LysanpeR endeavoured to profit by the 
favourable difpofitions of the Perfian cout, 
and requefted that the pay of the feamen 
might be raifed from three oboli to a drachma 
a day. The young prince replied, that on 
this fubject too he muft be guided by the 
inftruétion of his father, “ That the pay mutt 
continue on the original footing, and the al- 
lied fleet receive thirty mine+ a month for 
every fhip.” Lyfander feemed to acquiefve, 
but did not abandon his project. 

Soon after, at a magnificent entertainment 
given by Cyrus, the artful Spartan, by his 
addrefs and flattery, infinuated himfelf fo far 
into the good graces of the young prince, that 
he defired him to prefer a requeft, with full af- 
furance it fhould be granted. Ly{ander rephed, 
“ That he had nothing to defire but the ad- 
dition of an oholus a day to’ the pay of the 


* Near a hundred thoufand pounds. 
+ Abpve ninety pounds, 
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mariners.” The apparent magnanimity and 
difintereftednefs of this requeft charmed the 
youthful mind of Cyrus, and the Spartan 
received ten thoufand darics*. Returning 
with this fum to Ephefus, he paid off the 
arrears due to his troops, gave them a month’s 
pay in advance, auginented thei: daily allow- 
ance, and thinned the Athenian gallies by 
tempting the mariners to defert. 

Tuoucu Lyfander had confiderably en- 
feebled the naval power of the enemy, and 
ftrengthened his own by the augmentation of 
the mariner’s pay, yet he ventured not tohazard 
a battle; being apprehenfive of Alcibiades, who 
had the fuperiority in number of fhips, whofe 
reputation was equally high for valour and 
military fkill, and who had never been de- 
feated in any engagement by fea or land. But 
the Athenian general was foon obliged to fail 
to the Jonian coaft, in order to raife contribu- 
tions to pay his troops, and committed the 
charge of the fleet to Antiochus ; a favourite 
fo unworthy of fuch a truft, that even Alci- 
biades gave him pofitive orders not to ha- 
zard a battle. But fuch was the infolence 
and folly of the new commander, that he 


* Above five thoufand pounds. 
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entered the port of Ephefus with two gallies, 
and, having challenged Lyfander to an en- 
gagement, retired with loud laughter and de- 
rifion. The Spartan knew how to reftrain 
his refentment; but, when he obferved the 
enemy thrown into diforder, he ordered the 
Peloponnefian {quadrons to advance. The 
battle was foon decided; the Athenian info- 
lence was not {upported by their valour ;' and, 
having loft fifteen gallies, retired in difgrace 
to Samos. Alcibiades foon returned; but 
Lyfander, though favoured by fortune, fill 
declined an engagement with that commandcr, 
who entered the port of Ephefus to offer 
him battle, and employed threats and infults, 
to procure an opportunity of retrieving the 
hononrs of the Athenian fleet. 

In the mean while, another revolution, with 
regard to him, had taken place in the minds 
of the Athenian people. Expecting nothing 
but conquefts, fuch an ignominious defeat 
filled them with difappointment and rage. 
They had fuch confideuce in the abilities of 
Alcibiades, that they began to fufpect his in- 
tegrity ; and, as they believed nothing im- 
poffible for him to atchieve, they imputed 
the difafters which happened in his abfence to 
defign. Thefe fufpicions, though groundlefs, 
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of the fame and honours that had been be~ 
ftowed on a rival, accufed him before the af-. 
fembly of the’people. He charged him with 
the ruin of his country, by introducing licen- 
tioufnefs into the navy; with having {elected 
his friends from the moft notorious libertines 
and debauchees, and entrufting the command 
of the fleet to fuch unworthy hands; while 
he {pent that time, which fhould have been 
dedicated to the fervice of his country, in the 
arms of Ionian courtezans, or in raifing con- 
tributions on the provinces to defray the ex- 
pence of his caftle on the Thracian coatt, 
his meditated afylum againft the vengeance of 
the ftate which he had betrayed. 

NoruineG can more ftrongly iluftrate the 
levity, inconftancy, and capricioufnefs of the 
Athenian democracy, than their treatment of 
Alcibiades. The man on whom they had fo 
lately poured accumulated honours, whom they 
had almoft worfhipped as a tutelar Divinity, 
was now, in one day, accufed, tried, and con- 
demned unheard. Ten generals were chofen 
in his head; ameng whom Thrafyllus, Leon, 
Diomedon, and Conon were entitled ta the 
honours of the commonwealth, and the con- 
fidence of their country. Alcibiades retired 

for 
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for refuge to one of his caftles in the Thracian 
Cherfonefus. 

THE new generals had fcarcely arrived at 
Samos, when Lyfander’s year of cémmand ex~ 
pired, and Callicratidas, a Spartan of the an- 
tient mold, was appointed his fuccefior. The 
ambitious and political Lyfander had employ- 
ed his annual period of command to lay the 
foundation of fyftematic influence and per- 
manent authority. To attach the foldiers 
and fajlors to his fervice, he indulged them 
in licentious pleafures; he encouraged the 
moft daring, with hberal rewards and mag- 
nificent piomifes; and from this faction, 
which was entirely devoted to his intereft, 
he raifed his favourites to the firfl employ- 
meuts and higheft honours in the army. He 
had partizans in all the iflands and cities de- 
pendent on Sparta. He eftablifhed arifto- 
cracy, or rather the government of his own 
creatures, in all the towns he had taken. He 
beftowed his confidence on thofe who were 
void of fear and of thame, committed authority 
to their hands, and, by the influence of Per- 
fian gold, rendered them cntircly devoted to 
his intereft. 

WueN Callicratidas laid his commiffion 
before the council, the partizans of Lyfander 

raifed 
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raifed an univerfal clamour, and declared 
againft yielding, on fuch a critical emergency, 
a fcrupulous obedience to the laws of Ly- 
curgus. But when Callicratidas addrefied 
the affembly, with the manly fimplicity and 
unaffected dignity of a virtuous mind, they 
liftened with refpcect and admiration, the fac- 
tion of Lyfander was afhamed, and all acknow- 
ledged that it was neceflary to obey the orders 
of the Spartan government. 

LysanperR, though not without the 
ftrongeft fymptoms of jealoufy and refent- 
ment, refigned his command, but refolved to 
render it more humiliating than honourable 
to his fucceflor. He returned to the court 
of Cyrus, and reftored the unexperded re- 
mains of the ten thoufand darics, which that 
prince had given him for the augmentation 


“of the mariner’s pay; at the fame time he re- 


prefented Callicratidas as an ignorant, obtti- 
nate, unpolifhed Spartan, unworthy the con- 
verfation or confidence of a prince. On his 
return, he told Callicratidas, that to provide 
fubfiftence for his army, he muft apply to the 
Great King. .Compelled by neceflity and 
duty, this high-minded Spartan at laft re- 
paired to Sardis. He was refufed admiffion 
to the royal prefence ; making a fecond at- 
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tempt, he was treated with derifion and fcorn cy ap. 
by the vain and infolent minions of a court. xx. 
He then left Sardis with difdain, execrating ————"* 
the haughtinefs and treachery of the Per- 

fians; lamenting the internal diflenfions of 

the Greeks,, which compelled them to folicit 

the affiftance of fuch infolent allies; and 

vowing, if ever he returned to Sparta, to exert 

his utmoft efforts to reconcile the Grecian 

{tates to one another. 

As he had not obtained the objeé& of his 

expedition, he proceeded to Miletus and other 
towns of Ionia; and, after unfolding the jea- 
loufy of Lyfander, and the arrogance of Cy~ 
rus, folicited contributions to carry on a 
war which was undertaken on their behalf. 
By this fair and honourable conduct he ob- 
tained confiderable fums, which enabled 
him to return with credit to Ephefus, and, 
by fatisfying the demands of the feamen and 
foldiers, to raife their fpirits for the day of 
battle. 

In the twenty-fixth year of the Pelopon- 
nefian war, Calficratidas, having gained fome 
advantages over the Athenians, at Lefbos, 
purfued Conon, the moft illuftrious of the ten 
generals, inte the port of Mitylen¢, where he 
kept him blocked up. 

Conon 
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Conon found means to apprife Athens of 
his extreme danger. Extraordinary efforts 
were made for his relief; and in Ie{s than a 
month a fléet of a hundred and ten fail was 
fitted out, containing all the Athenians, flaves 
as well as fice, that were capable of bearing 
arms. Reinforced at Samos by the allied 
ftates, they now amounted to a hundred and 
fifty fail; and, {tecring for the iflands of Argi- 
nufa, fituated near the promontory of Lefbos, 
they prepared to engage the enemy. 

Nor was Callicratidas averfe to the en- 
gagement. Having left Etconicus at Mity- 
len€, to continue the blockade with fifty gal- 
lies, he fet fail with a hundred and twenty to 
the fouthern pomt of Lefbos, within four 
miles of the Athenian fleet. The counfellors 
of Callicratidas diffuaded him from hazarding 
a battle againft fuch fuperior ftrength and 
numbers. He replied, “ To fly would cover 
me with perpetual fhame. My death is of 
little importance to the republic; Sparta 
does not depend on one man.” He then 
gave the fignal for engaging. The victory 
was long difputed with undaunted and per- 
fevering bravery. Callicratidas diflinguithed 
himfelfin the fight. At length, being oppofed 
by the galley of Pericles, fon of the celebrated 
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tatefman and orator, his fhip was held faft 
by a grappling iron, and he was inftantly fur- 
reunded by feveral Athenian veffels. In this 
fituation the brave Spartan fell, overpowered 
by numbers. The right wing, which he com- 
manded, aas put to flight. The left, com- 
pofed of Bawotians and Euba:ans, made a long 
and vigorous refiftance, from fear of falling 
into the hands of the Athenians, from whole 
authority they had revolted; at lait they were 
obliged to give way, and fled in diforder. The 
Athenians having gained a complete victory, 
erected a trophy in the iflands Arginufe. 
They loft twenty-five gallies in thie engage- 
ment, and the enemny more than feventy, in 
the number of which were nine of the ten 
furnifhe by the Lacedemoniins. 

Arrer the battle, the Atheman generals 
gave orders to Theramenes and Thrafy balus 
to collect the dead bodies, that they might be 
interred with the accuftomed ceremonies. 
Fifty veffels were appointed to difcharge this 
religious and humane othce. The reft of 
the fleet failed in queft of the Peloponnefians 
on the coaft of Lefbos, who were faved by a 
ftratagem of Eteonicus. Soon after the bat- 
tle, a veffel arrived at Mityiené, announcing 
the defeat of the Peloponnefian fleet. Eteo- 
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that event, ordered the veffel fecretly to leave 
the harbour, and to return in a {hort time, 
the rowers ‘crowned with wreaths of fowers, 
and calling out, with fhouts and acclamations, 
that Callicratidas was victorious, and had de- 
ftroyed the whole Athenian fleet. The con- 
trivance was fuccefsful; hymns were fung, 
and facrifices offered to the gods. Eteonicus 
took advantage of a favourable gale to fend 
his gallies to the Ifle of Chios; and, after 
having burned the camp, marched his land 
army to Methymna, which was threatened 
with an attack from the enemy *. 
TueraAMenss and Thrafybulus, who were 
ordered to convey home the bodies of the 
dead, that they might be honoured with the 
rites of fepulture, were prevented by a viclent 
tempeft from the execution of thefe orders. 
When the Athenians heard that the laft facred 
duties, on which they believed the happinefs 
of departed fpirits in a future life to depend, 
had not been paid to their brave and vic- 
torious countrymen who had fallen in bat- 
tle, they were affected with horror, as well 
as the deepeft forrow, and confidered the ne~ 


* Xenoph. Hellen. 446. Diodor. p. 334, dc. 
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glect, although unavoidable, as a capital of- 
fence. The Athenians had other reafons for 
being offended at the ten generals ; they were 
difappointed of the advantages Which they 
expected from the engagement. Immedi- 
ately after the battle, the commanders had 
fent a veficl to Athens, acquainting the ma- 
giftrates that they had taken feventy gallies 
from the enemy, and meditated expeditions 
againft Mitylen¢, Methymna, and Chios ; 
but Methymna was too ftrongly fortified to 
be taken by affault ; and when they failed to 
Chios, in queft of the Peloponnefian fleet, they 
found it carefully fecured in the principal har- 
bour of the ifland. 

THERAMENES returning to Athens during 
this popular fury, accufed the other admirals 
of having neglected the favourable moment to 
fave thofe who were perifhing, or to recover 
the bodies of their dead countrymen. The 
Athenians, who liftened with eagernefs to 
this invidious calumny, difmiffed the com- 
manders in their abfence, and unheard, and 
appointed Conon to the command of the fleet. 
Two of the generals, Prolomachus and Arif- 
togenes, went into voluntary exile; the reft 
returned home to juftify their conduét. The 
caufe having been brought before the fenate, it 

was 
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cuaAP. was there refolved, that it fhould be referred 
XX. to the decifion of the people, and that the fuf- 
frages of each tribe fhould be given feparately. 
This iniquitous decree, approved of by a ma~ 
jority of the fenate, and received with all the 
clamorous applaufe of democratical frenzy 
by the people, left no room for a legal de- 
fence, or impartial hearing. From that mo- 
ment the admirals had only to prepare for 
death. In vain did the Prytanes, who officially 
attended to regulate the proceedings of the 
aflembly, endeavour to calm the minds of 
the people. Callixenes, the chief accufer, 
threatened them, if they did not defft, with 
the fate that awaited the accufed. The voice 
of reafon was filenced by the fury of the peo- 
ple, and a thameful compliance with injuf- 
tice difgraced the firmnefs and integrity of 
the Athenian judges. Socrates remained a 
fingle and fublime exception. In oppofition 
to the unanimous voice of the aflembly, he 
fuftained the dignity of a plnlofopher and a 
judge ; and perfifted, with a heroic boldnefs, 
in oppofing a decree fo contrary to every prin- 

ciple of juftice, and fubverfive of all laws. 
Bur his folitary oppofition could not fave 
the admirals. They were condemned and 
executed. The fpeech of Diomedon, before 
x his 
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his death, deferves to be recorded. . I wifh; cH A Pa 
Athenians, that the fentence you have pafied **- 
may not prove a calamity to my country. T——"™" 
have one favour to afk of you, in behalf of 
my colleagues and myfelf, which is, to acquit 
us, before the gods, of the vows we made to 
them for you and for ourfelves, as we are not 
now in a condition to difcharge them ; for it is 
to their protection, invoked before the battle, 
that we acknowledge we are indebted for the 
beneficial and glorious victory which we gain- 
ed over the enemy.” The patriotifm and the 
piety of this difcourfe diffolved every good ci- 
tizen into tears; but the people, inflamed by 
the accufers, remained obftinate and unrelent- 
ing, and the commanders were put to death. 
‘This temporary madnefs, not uncommon to an 
Athenian affembly, was followed by the deep- 
eft remorfe. They could make no compen- 
fation to the innocent, but they took venge- 
ance on the guilty, and inflicted on Callixenus 
the punifhment due to his crimes. 
Tue Peloponnefian confederacy having met 
with fuch a fevere blow at Arginufe, the al~ 
lies; fapported by the authority of Cyrus, fent 
ambafladors to Sparta, folicitidg that the 
command of the fleet fhould again be confcr- 
Vou. Il. Aa red 
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red on Lyfander. Although it was contrary 
to the Spartan inftitutions, that the fame per- 
fon fhould be twice appointed admirul of the 
fame fleet, ‘the Lacedamonians gratified the 
allies, and at the fame time, in appearance, 
complied with the laws, by siving the title of 
Admiral to Aracus, and appointing Lyfander 
fecond in command, though, in faét, invetted 
with fupreme authority. ‘This appointment 
gave great joy to the factious devoted to his 
interefts in the different cities, who forefaw 
their own elevation on the fall of democratic 
power. Cyrus, who was preparing for a 


journey to Upper Atia, fent for Lyfander to 


Sardis previous to his departure, and reccived 
him with the warmeft demonftrations of 
friendfhip. He fupplied him with confider- 
able fums to fatisfy the prefent demands of 
his fleet; and during his abfence configned 
to him the revenues of the opulent cities in 
his government. With the feafonable aid of 
thefe copious rcfources, Lyfander augmented 
his fleet with Ionian and Carian feamen, and 
carried on his naval preparations with fuch 
vigour and fuccefs, that in a few months he 
failed to the Hellefpont with a hundred and 
fifty gallies. He lad fiege to Lampfacus, 

which 
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‘which he took by ftorm, and abandoned to 
the rapacity and licentioufnefs of the mercilefs 
foldiers. 

Durine thefe operations of the enter- 
prifing Spartan, the affairs of Athens fuffered 
from the incapacity and folly of Philocles, 
Adimanthus, Tydeus, Menander, and Cephi- 
todorus, the five generals who were joined as 
colleagues to Conon. On hearing that Ly- 
{ander had taken Lampfacus, they advanced 
with a hundred and eighty fhips, and an- 
chored on the oppofite fide of the Hellefpont, 
at the diftance of near two miles from the 
enemy. The ftation which they chofe was 
the mouth of the Afgos Potamos, or river of 
the Goat, fo called froma clufter of fmalk 
iflands which rife above its furface, bearing a 
refemblance to that animal. They anchored 
in this inconvenient place, in order to provoke 
the enemy to an engagement, as the two 
fleets were in fight of each other, 

ALciBIADES, though a banifhed man, could 
not diveft himfelf of anxiety for the fuccefs 
of Athens; he therefore vifited the Athenian 
fleet, and reprefented to the commanders the 
danger of their fituation on an infecure and 
inhofpitable coaft, without either harbours or 
cities to which they might retire in cafe of 
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Xx. co-operate with them, and to attack the ene- 
‘Vowmemeee my by Jand with a ftrong body of Thracian 
forces. The commanders, who were ftill 
jealous of this favourite of the people, refufed 
to accept of his fervices, and reproached him 
for prefuming, while an exile, to give countel 

to the admirals of Athens. 

As the Peloponnefian feet was inferior in 
nuinbers to the Athenian, Lyfander employed 
ftratagem to accomplifh his defigns. He 
drew up his land-army, in order of battle, 
upon the coaft by break of day, and ordered 
the feamen to go aboard their gallies, and to 
hold themfelves in readinefs, as if an engage- 
ment were to take place. When the fun 
arofe, the Athenian fleet advanced, and bid 
defiance to the enemy. Lyfander pretended 
to decline the engagement ; his fhips remain- 
ed at anchor, and the Athenians, who im- 
puted this conduct to fear, returned in tri- 
umph to harbour. During four days Ly- 
fander bore the infolence and nourithed the 
prefumption of the Athenians, having fta- 
tioned his fleet in a place of fecurity, where 
it could not be attacked without manifeft 
difadvantage. After this daily parade, the 
Athenians landed in fecurity from their fhips 

in 
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in the evening, indulging themfelves in plea- 
fure or repofe; a circumftance well known 
to Lyfander, who regularly tent {wift-failing 
veffels to watch their motions 

On the fifth day the Athenian command- 
ers proceeded, as ufual, to offer battle to the 
Peloponnefian fleet. As they now counted 
on certain fuccefs, they yielded to all the 
dreams of prefumption, and began to difpofe 
of the Lacedemonian prifoners who fhould fall 
into their power. Philocles propofed to cut off 
their right hands ; and this cruel and unmanly 
propofal was fanctioned by the majority of his 
colleagues. After having attempted to pro- 
voke the enemy to an engagement, by more 
daring menaces and mortifying infults than 
on any former occafion, they retired with an 
air of triumph, as if they had obtained the vic- 
tory. Lyfander detached his boats, as ufual, 
to obferve their movements, with orders to 
return when they faw the Athenians landed, 
and, asa fignal, to hoift their fhields in the 
middle of the channel. 

LyYsANDER, in the mean time, made every 
neceflary preparation, and went through the 
whole fleet, exhorting the officers to hold the 
mariners and foldiers in readinefs for an en- 
gagement. When the fcouts, on their re- 
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CHAP. turn, had reached the iniddle of the channel, 
xX. they hoifted their thields to the top of the 
-—————_ veffel. The fignal was given from the admi- 
ral’s galley, oy found of trumpet, and imme- 
diately the whole fleet was in motion. The 
narrow {trait of the Hellefpont was foon pafled 

by the activity and diligence of the rowers. 
Conon, the chief in command, firft perceived 

the approach of the enemy, and called with a 

loud voice for the troops to embark. But 

all his efforts were in vain; the troops and 

their commanders, equally infatuated, had de- 

ferted their fhips, were amuting themf{elves 

in the fields, indulging in the luxury of the 

table, or preparing to fleep in their tents. In 

this critical moment, Conon refolved to fave 
Ahimfelf by flight; and, carrying along with 

him nine gailies, fet fail for Cyprus. Mean 

while Lyfander arrived, and his forces gave 

full indulgence to their refentment and ani- 
mofity, which had been rendered more vio- 

lent from the long reflraint which their pru- 

dent commander had impoied on them. An 
engagement, with littl refiftance, was at- 
tended by a viclory with little bloodfhed. The 

ihips, when taken, were cither empty, or fo 

fecbly manned as to be incapable of retiftance. 

No defeat was ever more decifive in its effects, 
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or more difgraceful to the vanquithed, than 
that at AZgos Potamgs. Of a fleet con- 
fifting of a hundred and eighty veffels, nine 
only had efcaped.  Lyfander, ‘amidit  tri- 
umphal fhouts and acclamations, returned to 
Lampfacus, with a hundred and feventy-one 
gallies, three thouiand prifoners, and the plun- 
der of the camp. It was his glory or good 
fortune to have performed one of the moft 
important miltary exploits recorded in hif- 
tory, and to have terminated in an hour, a war 
which had latted twenty-feven years, which 
had embroiled all the ftates of Greece with 
their dependencies, and which, without fuch 
a feafonable and dccifive blow, might have 
extended its malignant effects to a longer du- 
ration, Lydander immediately {ent couriers to 

convey this welcumce intelligence to Sparta. 
Tue fate of the Athenian prioners taken 
in the engagement was foon decided at a hot- 
tile anda Spartan tribunal. They were al’ 
condemned to death, and maffacred in cold 
blood. However this fevere fentence may 
fhock the feelings of humanity, it was in fome 
meafure excufed by the law of retaliation, as 
the Athenian commanders had, of late, with- 
out the fhadow cf neceflity, thrown the help- 
lefs crews of a Corithian and an Andrian 
Aad veilcl 
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and had meditated cruelties on the Spartans, 
if they had proved victorious. Three thou- 
fand prifoners were put to death ; Adimantus 
alone was {pared, becaufe he had oppofed the 
fanguinary refolution of Philocles; a merit 
which, it is faid, was augmented by his having 
carried on a correfpondence with the Spar- 
tans. 

Tuts war had been expenfive, ruinous, 
and fanguinary from the beginning, and con- 
tinued fo tothe end. It was their fuperiority 
at fea that enabled the Athenians to fupport 
it for fuch a length of time, and to recover 
from their frequent calamities and difafters 
at land; and the Spartans prevailed at laft 
merely by the influence of Perfian gold, the 
diftraction of the Athenian councils, and the 
weaknefs of their commanders. By the bat- 
tle of Egos Potamos, the Athenians loft the 
fovereignty of the fea, which they had ac- 
quired by the confent of their maritime allies, 
in the fourth year of the feventy-fifth olym- 
piad. They had enjoyed that empire from 
the four hundred and feventy-feventh, till 
the four hundred and fifth year before the 
Chriftian era; that is, during a period of fe- 
yenty-two years. 

AFTER 
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an enemy to engage, Lyfander did not imme- 
diately attack Athens. He knew, that from 
the ftrength of the fortifications, as well as 
from the yalour of the inhabitants, heightened 
by defpair, the fiege would be an arduous un- 
dertaking, He propofed, therefore, after he 
had extended his conquefts, to reduce it by 
famine. Having now the command of the 
fea, he employed his naval force to eftablith 
the Lacedemonian empire over the extenfive 
coafts of Greece and Afia. He attacked the 
flourifhing cities of Chalcedon and Byzan- 
tium, and eafily fubdued them during the 
panic into which they were thrown by the 
total defeat of the Athenians. He foon af- 
ter took Mitylené, and all the neighbour- 
ing iflands, as well as the fea-ports of Lydia 
and Caria, fubmitted to his arms. In the 
mean while a {quadron, commanded by Eteo- 
nicus, laid wafte the fhores of Macedon and 
Thrace, and met no opponent in all the Gre- 
cian feas. In about feven months after the 
defeat of Conon and his colleagues, the fineft 
provinces of Europe and Afia became either 

the tributaries or allies of Sparta. 
Bur the main object of Lyfander was the 
conqueft of Athens. For this purpofe his 
+ ° fleet 
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fleet prevented all fupplies from reaching that 
city, and every Athenian prifoner was com- 
pelled, under pain of death, to return home. 
By thus ketping back all fupplies, and by 
the accumulation of inhabitants, the Lace- 
damonian commander expected that famine 

would reduce the Athenians to furrender. 
NotTuHinG can be conceived more deplo- 
rable than the fituation and the profpects of 
the Athenians. Avis and Paulanias, the two 
kings of Sparta, advanced towards the city 
with all their forees; Lyfander, with a hun- 
dred and fifty ful, blocked up thet harbour. 
Surrounded Ly tee aud land; without an ar- 
my ora ficet, an ally or a friend; deflitute of 
provifions and refources, they reprefented 
to themfelves the cruel calamities of a fiege, 
the horrors of famine, the ruin of the re- 
public, the deftruction of the city, and the 
unknown, though muerable and ignominious, 
fate of its inhabitants! But even then their 
antient {pirit did not forfake them. They 
defended their walls and ramparts with un- 
abated courage, endured fatigue and hunger 
with patience, and, amidft the ravages of 
difeafe and death, punifhed with feverity a 
citizen who propofed, that they fhould capi- 
tulate; but when their provitions were almoft. 
9 exhaufted, 
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exhaufted, and the famine had made dreadful 
progrefs, neceffity prompted them to fend de- 
puties to Agis, to propofe a treaty with Spar- 
ta. Agis informed them, that: ambaffadors 
muit be fent to the Lacedemonian capital, to 
confult the Ephori- The fickle and treache- 
rous Theramenes, with nine colleagues, were 
appointed to this office, and invefted with 
full powers. During fuur months the négo- 
ciation was purpofely protracted, till the pro- 
grefs of famine and difeafe, and the daily de- 
population of Athens, fhould compel the in- 
habitants to fubmit to any terms. Thera- 
menes at laft returned with the fruits of his 
embafly. The conditions of peace were thefe, 
« That the fortifications of the Pirxus, toge- 
ther with the walls that communicated with 
Athens, fhould be demolifhed; that the 
Athenians fhould deliver up all then fhips, 
twelve only excepted; that they fhould aban- 
don all their forcign poffeffions, and remain 
fatished with their own territorics; that they 
fhould recall the furviving members of the 
ariftocracy; that they fhould enter into a 
treaty offenfive and defenfive with the Lace- 
dexmonians, and in war fhould march under 
their ftandard; and laftly, tuat their adored 

commonwealth 
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odious oligarchy utipofed; that oligarchy which 
the Athenians had fpent fo much blood and 
treafure to Overturn in every city of Greece ! 
"The period of twenty-feven years had now 
elapfed, which had been marked out by fre- 
quent oracles as the term of the Peloponnefian 
war, and of the Athenian empire. The chief 
leaders of the democracy had been cut off by 
the ftratagems of the oppofite party, who, 
regardlefs of the intereft or honour of their 
country, only thought of being fubordinate 
tyrants under the conquerors. Superftition, 
therefore, and neceffity preffed equally on the 
feeble and difpirited Athenians, and produced 
a reluctant fubmiffion to the decifions of 
Sparta. 

On the fame day in which the Athenians 
had gained the celebrated victory at Salamis, 
they fell a victim to the confederacy of their 
countrymen. The walls and fortifications of 
the city, facred to Minerva, were rafed to, 
the foundation, and, amidft every wanton and 
exulting difplay of triumph, the tyranny of 
Athens was execrated, and her fall declared 
to be the revival of Grecian freedom. 

LysANDER immediately changed the form 

of 
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archons or tyrants over the city, and bribed **- 

to their intereft three thoufand, collected from 

the refufe of the people, to fpott the more 


fecurely with the lives and property of. the 
Kent, 
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From the Conclufion of the PELOPONNESIAN 
War, fo the Peace of ANTALCIDAS. 


T the clofe of the Peloponnefian war, 
the Spartan empiie revived on the ruins 
of the Athenian, and the Tlacedemoniars be~ 
came the leading people in Greece. Lyfan- 
der having reduced Samos, the laft of the 
Athenian fettlements which fubmitted to his 
arms, governed the iflands and cities of Afia 
Minor with arbitrary and oppreflive fway. 
He had a party in every little ftate, with a 
Spartan I Jarmoftes, or governor, at their head. 
who were the ready inftruments of his am- 
bition, avaiice, or refentment. The contri- 
butions, of which the Afiatic Greeks had fo 
much complained, under the ftern dominion 
of Athens, appeared no longer exorbitant un- 
der the crnel tyranny of Sparta. Lyfander 
impofed on thetc exhaufted communities the 
enormous tribute of a thoufand talents. 
Tue thirty aichons eftablifhed at Athens, 
foon 
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foon fhewed ‘themfelves to be the fit inftru- cyar. 
ments of Spartan oppreflicn and cruelty. With = xx1. 

a guard always attending them, and three thou- 
fand armed men at their command, they kept 
the whole city in terror and difmay. At firft, 
the people rejoiced when they faw that infor- 
mers and turbulent demagogues were delivered 
over to condign punifhiment, without configer- 
ing that this gave the laft blow to their libertics, 
and was intended to introduce a fcene of raping 
and bloodfhed*. ‘Their private enemies be~ 
came the firft victuns of their cruelty, on 
pretence of their being enemies to the ftate. 
Power was conlidered as a crime, becaufe it 
might be dangerous; riches induced a fen~ 
tence of death on the poffeffors, which was 
followed by a confifcation of eftates, which 
the thity tyrants divided among themfelves. 
In fhort, fays Xenophon, they put more peo- 
ple to death in eight months of pcace, than 
the enemies had done in a war of thirty 
years. 

Tue abandoned Critias, whofe vices had 
raifed him to the head of this council, carried 
his oppreflion and cruelty to fuch an extreme, 
that Theramenes, who, in fact, had been the 





* Xenoph. p. 402. Salluft, de Bell. Catalin, cap. 51. 
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€# AP. author of the ufurpation, either prompted by 
XXI. virtue, or the tuggeftions of inconfancy, re 
™————_ folved to demolifh the fabric which he had 
reared. He! became the protector of his 
countrymen againft the injuftice and violence 
of his colleagues; and the citizens, confider- 
ing his influence over the foreign troops, as 
well as the Athenians, looked up to him alone 
for deliverance from their prefent Rate of hu- 

miliation and diftrefs. 

Critias, who knew the precarious tenure 
of his own authority, and that of chis col- 
leagues, accufed Theramenes before the fe- 
nate of confpiring to difturb the tranquillity 
of the ftate, and to fubvert the government: 
After an able and artful accufation by Critias, 
Theramenes made his defence, which was 
managed with fuch ftrength of argument, that 
the fenators, notwithftanding the prefence of 
Critias and his affociates, could not reftrain 
the murmurs of their applaufe. The fan- 
guinary tyrant, afraid that he might be ac- 
quitted, introduced privately into the fenate 
armed men, who, from time to time, difcovered 
to the eyes of the judges the points of their 
daggers. The aftonifhed and intimidated fe- 
nators condemned him to death. Amazed 
at this atrocious fentence, Fheramenes fprang 

upon 
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upon the altar of the fnate-houfe, and im- 
plored the affiftance of the furrounding fpec- 
tators, who, in permitting his execution, he 
.warned them, were eftablithi.g a prece- 
dent for their own. But the terror of the 
tyrants,,and their armed affociates ‘prevented 
any exertion in his behalf: he was torn 
from the altar by the minifters of public 
juftice, and dragged tuexecution. Of all the 
fenators, Socrates alone, in whofe {chool he 
had ftudied philofophy, oppofed the fentence 
with the wifdom of a fage, and the magna- 
nimity of a patriot; and even when his ef- 
forts were unfuccefsful, exhorted the fenate 
and the people to avenge themfelves of their 
infolent oppreffors. When the hemlock was 
prefented to Theramenes, he drank it with 
tranquillity, and made fome atonement for 
the inconfiftencies and contradiciions in his 
lite, by his fortitude in the hour of @eath. 
Dexiiverep from the only affociate who 
ventured to oppofe their meafures, the Athe- 
nian tyrants indulged theinfelves in every fpc- 
cies of oppreffion without refiftance or con- 
troul. Accufations, imprifonments, murders, 
fucceeded each other. Every one trembled for 
himfelf or his friends. The antient Athe- 
nian fpirit feems entirely to have deferted 
Vor. II. Bb Athens s 
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tured not to utter the voice of complaint. 
Socrates alone remained firm and intrepid ; 
he preferved his indenendence, fuftained his 
dignity, and difcourfed with boldnefs againft 
the government of the thirty. 

Tur moft confiderable citizens of Athens, 
who retained any fentiments of freedom, at 
lan refolved to withdraw from their native 
city, now become 2 icene of cruelty and op- 
prcffion, and to fiek an afylum in different 
pats of Grecee. At the head of thefe was 
Thrafybulus, a perfon of extraordinary me- 
rit, who beheld, with the moft lively for- 

row, the calamities of his country. ‘Fhe fa- 
vage refentment and inhuman cruelty of the 
Spartans, not yet gratified by all the fuffer- 
ings of the Athenians, endeavoured to de- 
prive the miferable wanderers of this laft re- 
tuge. The fenate iflued a decree prohibiting 
the Grecian citics to receive the unfortunate 
fugitives. Moft of the flates obeyed this 
eruel injunction ; but in fome the facred laws 
of humanity and hofpitality prevailed. Ar- 
gos, Thebes, and Megara opened their gates 
to the Athenian exiles. The Thebans, with 
wnwonted generofity, made a decree to punith 
every citizen who beheld an Athenian at- 

tacked 
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tacked by his enemies, without exerting his cu a P. 
utmoft efforts to affift him. XXT. 

By continual acts ef injuftice, rapine, and 
cruelty, the thirty tyrants had rendered them- 
felves fo odious and detefted, that nothing 
but a leader of abilities and f{pirit was want- 
ing to fhake the foundations of their power, 
and precipitate their downfall. Such a leader 
appeared in Thrafybulus ; who, collecting the 
{cattered exiles in Thebes and Megara, to the 
number of feventy, feized the fortrefs of 
Phyla, on the Athenian frontier. The ty- 
rants, alarmed at this enterprize, haftened, at 
the head of three thoufand men, to diflodge 
the new garrifon. But the natural ftrength 
of the place, with the uncommon violence of 
a tempelt, aided the efforts of Thrafybulus’s 
little army, and compelled the enemy to re- 
turn, without fuccefs, to Athens. The gar- 
rifon at Phyla, by the concourfe of Athenian 
exiles, was foon augmented to feven hundred 
men. 

APPREHENSIVE that this determined and 
daring band might attack the capital, the 
tyrants fent a detachment of cavalry and La~ 
cedazmonian auxiliaries to encamp near Phyla, 
asa check upon the garrifon; but Thrafybulus 
made a fudden and unexpected attack by 
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night on the Lacedemonian camp, put the 
enemy to fight, and flew <¢ hundred and. 
twenty men in the purfuit. 

AtarMetp at this defeat, the tyrants with: 
drew from the dctencelets city of Athens to 
Eleufis. Asa piocf of their atrocious and 
unrelenting cruelty, the very firft ftep they 
took was to put to death all the Eleufinians, 
whom they fafpected of difaffection to their 
intereft. 

Tur grrifo; at Phyla was reinforced by 
five lvindied ine, raifed by Lyfias the orator 
at his ow. expence, in order to take venge- 
ance on che tyrants for the murder of his 
brother, and his own expulfion from’ his 
cour try. 

Encouracrn by this acceffion of ftrength, 
Thrafybulus refolved to march towards Athens, 
and attack the Piraus. The tyrants oppofed 
him with all ther forces, but were defeated 
by his fuperior ahilitics. The enemy, drawn 
up in decp ard clofe atray, were obliged to 
afcend an eminence, which had been wifely 
occupied by the general of the exiles. The 
javelins thiown from the rear could not reach 
beyond their own van; while, on the con- 
trary, from the advantage of the ground, every 
weapon difchaiged from the army of Thra- 

fybulus 
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fybulus did execution. The battle was fhort cH A P. 
but decifive ; Critias and Hippomacnus, the *X!. 
two moft fanguinary and violent cf the ty- 
rants, were in the number oF the flain. 

TuRAsYBULUS reftrained the ardour of 
his troops, and ftopped thein from purfaing 
the fugitives. He then ordered a herald to 
proclaim, with a loud voice, “ Athenians, 
wherefore do you fly froin your countrymén ? 
We are not enemies, but fellow-citizens ; we 
have the fame origin, country, religion, and 
laws; we have often jointly fought to defend 
our common liberty; we have declared war, 
not againft the city, but againft the tyrants ; 
and we come not as conquerors to load you 
with new chains, but as friends to avenge 
your wrongs, and affert your liberties.” 

Tus feafonable pruclamation aided the ecf- 
fects of the victory to raife a geneial abhor- 
rence of the tyrants; who were next day de- 
prived of their dignity, and ten magiftrates 
(one ele¢ted from each tribe) appointed in 
their ftead. The furviving members of the 
council of thirty, with their chief accomplices 
in guilt, fied to Eleufis. 

Tue council of ten, who now aflumed the 
government, were no fooner invefted with the 
badges of authority, than they followed the 
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track of the thirty, adopted, in like manner, 
the Lacedemonian policy, and equally op- 

refed their fellow-citizens. Thrafybulus, 
who {till Kept poffcffion of the Piraus, 
ftruck terror into the Decemvirs; who, in 
conjunction with the remains of the thirty, 
fent meffengers to Lyfander, td implore af- 
fiftance from Sparta. He foon arrived to 
their afliftance, with a powerful army and a 
{quadron of gallies, and invefted the Pireus 
by fea and Jand. 

Notuinc could have defeated the projects 
of Lyfander to fubdue Athens a fecond time, 
and to extirpate the lait roots of the demo- 
cracy, but his own overbearing demeanour, 
and the boundlefs rapacity of his dependants, 
A powerful party was formed againft him, 
and Paufanias, the moft popular of the Spar- 
tan princes, fuddenly raifed an army, and 
marched with celerity to Athens, to thwart 
or defeat the operations of Lyfander. After 
fome fkirmifhes, in which the army of Thra- 
fybulus defended the Piraus with more va- 
lour than fuccefs, Paufanias conveyed to them 
his favourable intentions, and his defign to 
reftore their liberties. Thefe tidings were 
received with univerfal joy. Paufanias entered 
into a negociation with the fenate of Sparta, 

and 
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and the Ephori, which was traverfed by CHAP, 
Lyfander and the ten tyrants; but notwith- XI. 
ftanding their oppofition, fifteen commifiion- 
ers were appointed, who, in conjunction with 
the Spartan king, were empowered to fettle 
the government, and fix the fecurity of 
Athens. 

Factions now ceafed to contend with 
each other; the tyrants were degraded froin 
their rank, and, amidft the exuitation of the 
Athenians, their beloved democracy was re- 
eftablithed. This revolution was as remark- 
able for its’ clemency and gentlenefs, as the 
former ufurpation had been for its cruelty 
and opprefiion. The tyrants, with the dcf- 
picable tools of their oppreffion, were al- 
lowed to retire in fafety to Eleufis, and, by the 
influence and peifuafon of Thrafybulus, an 
enthufiafm of generofity and a {pirit of for- 
givenefs pervaded ail orders of the people. 

Tue tyrants of their country, who had fled 
to Eleufis, might have fhared the benefits of 
indemnity ‘and forgivenefs, if the confciouf- 
nefs of former guilt had not involved them 
in new crimes. They again collected troops, 
and attempted to reinftate themfelves in the 
government. But the unprepared efforts of 
rage and refentment were of no avail; the 
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remaining tyrants expiated their crimes with 
their blood, and thus eftablithed the fafety and 
tranquillity of the new republic. Their ad- 
herents, upen their ({abmiifion, were received 
to mercy, all the exiles were reftored, and the 
wile and generous ‘Thrifybulus obtained a de- 
cree of the people for reinftating them in their 
former rank and fortunes, and for burying in 
perpetual oblivion the remembrance of thir 
delinquency. This law, equally prudent and 
generous, was not, however, ftrictly adhered 
to; the remembrance of injuries could not be 
totally effaced; and many of the adherents 
of the tyrants were afterwards condemned and 

punithed, in violation of the public faith. 
Tus, in lefs than two years after the fub- 
verfion of the Athenian commonwealth by a 
Spartan general, the fame form of govern- 
ment wes re-eftablithed with new luftre by 
the anthority and affiftence of a Spartan king. 
To unduftand this hiflorical phenomenon, 
it is requifite to review the charaéter and 
conduct of Lyfander. After the fiege and 
furrender of Athens, he was in the zenith of 
his glory. He had the principal fhare in 
thofe celebrated engagements and victories 
which raifed Sparta to her former pre-emi- 
nence in Grecce ; and, affuming the confe. 
. quence 
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quence which he thought due to his merit, 
he began to difplay the pomp and parade of 
ftate, and to court the flattery and adoration 
which were conferred on caftern princes, 
Poets, enriched by his bounty, employed their 
talents to celebratc his atchievements; a ve~ 
nal tribe of flatterers continually furrounded 
him, who ftudied to excel one another in the 
licentious {trains of panegyric. He ordered 
his own itatue to be caft in brafs. He per- 
mutted the Grecian cities to erect altars to him 
as ta civinity, to offer facrifices to him, and to 
fing hyuins in his honour. The Samians or- 
dained, by a public decree, that the feafts fa- 
cred to Juno, and which bore the name of 
that goddefs, fhould be called the Feafls of 
Lyjandr. ; 

Tue ambition of this general was not fa- 
tisfied with pomp, oftcntation, and flattery ; he 
had acquired a degree of power and authority, 
prohibited by the laws of Lycurgus, and of 
which there had been no example in Sparta. 
The ftates and cities annexed to the dominion 
of Sparta, were governed by his dependants, 
over whom he poffeffed abfolute power. He 
knew no bounds in referting injuries and pu- 
nifhing his enemies. Whoever incurred his 
difpleature was punithed with death; and, 

pay 
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in accomplifhing his plans, whether of am- 
bition or revenge, he employed, without he- 
fitation or remorfe, treachery, perjury, and 
the worft of crimes. He maflacred cight 
hundred inhabitants of Milctas, though he 
had folemnly fworn to preferve their lives. 
The multitudes that he caufd ito be mardered 
in the other citics is almoft incredibic ; for 
he hed not only his own r:feniments to f- 
tiate, but thofe of his friends aud dependants, 
to whem he gave »:umited power to gratify 
their malice and avat'ee, by the deitraction of 
their enemies, and the confifeation of their 
effects. 

THERE was no kind of injuftice, violence, or 
cruelty, which the people did not fuitu under 
the government of Lyiander and his depn- 
ties. Frequent complaints were made by the 
citics of the intolerable vexations and op- 
preffions which they cndurcd; but he had 
found cut a method to render the Lacedz- 
monians deaf to the voice of petition or re- 
monitrance. 

Berore Lyfander returned to Sparta, after 
the reduction of Athens, he fent Gylippus be+ 
fore him, with the gold and fpoils which he 
had amaffed in the courfe of his laft campaign. 
This wealth, befides the prefents of golden 

2 crowns 
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crowns and ornaments received from the cities, 
amounted to fifteen hundred talents *. Gylip- 
pus converted a fifth part of this treafure to his 
own ufe, by opening the bottom of the bags in 
which it was contained; but the treachery 
being deteéted, to avoid punifhment, he went 
into voluntary exile, On this occafion it was 
debated in the fenate, whether it were not a 
violation of the laws of Lycurgus to admit 
gold and filver into Sparta. Thofe who were 
attached to the antient conftitution, cone 
demned Lyfander for introducing that perni- 
cious metal, which had always proved the 
bane and corruption of morals; and prefented 
a ftrong remonftrance to the Epnori, who 
ordered it to be carried out of the city. But 
this fentence was over-ruled by the party of 
Lyfander, who propofed, as a conciliating 
meafure, that the iron money fhould be em- 
ployed in ordinary currency, and that the gold 
and filver fhould be depofited in the treafury, 
and applied folely to the fervice of the ftate. 
Sucu a debate, in the prefent fituation of 
Sparta, carried more of the oftentation than 
the reality of public virtue. As the La- 
cedemonians had adopted a new plan of 
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adminiftration, a public treafyre was become 
abfolutely neceffary, It was impoflible to 
fupport a fleet, or carry on offenfive war, 
without a revenue. Hence they applied fo. 
frequently to the Perfian viceroys and go- 
vernors for moncy. ee the lfituation of 
the republic had change l, it wos requifite 
that its cuftoms thould alio chance. A law 
pafléd, prohibiting private perturs fiom re- 
ceiving this new coin, as if individuals could 
long neglect what formed the firength and 
finews of the ftatc, or laws prevent m roney 
from penetrating into houfes where avarice 
had gone before. Lyfander’s wealth did not 
remain in the treafuiy. Ly the influence of 
this fecret but pewerful privuader, he fourd 
means to defend himfly apamfi: the com- 
plaints and accuvations of defcluted cities and 
plundered provinces. 

Tue prohibition of the precious metals 
had the ufual effeG in rendering them more 
eagerly and paffionately coveted. Senfible to 
the attractions of gold and lilver, the Lacede- 
monians employed the moft unjuft and vio- 
lent means to obtain them; avarice and cor- 
ruption being late introduced, made the more 
rapid advances ; and the Spartan governors 
impofed exactions and tributes on the de- 
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pendent ftates, more arbitrary and oppreftive 
than either the Athenians or Perfians. 

Bur although the arm of Spartan autho- 
ity was feeble, and flow to purith offences 
when the accufers were in the rank of fub- 
jects or dependents, it acquired new nerves 
and finews when a perlon of rank and dig- 
nity folicited its excition. Pharnabazus, one 
of the governors of Lower Atia, harafled by 
the perpetual ravages committed in his pro- 
vinces by the rapacious Lyfander, fent depu- 
ties to Sparta to complain of his conduct. 
He was immcediitely reeuled by the Ephori. 
He was aftonuhd .t the ordcr, but obeyed, 
and endeavoured to defind his condu@? before 
the fenate. He was ncither condemned nor 
acquitted. Accuftomed to command at the 
head of armies, and to enjoy tie fecondary 
attributes cnd prerogatives of fovereignty in 
Afia, he could not endure this banifhment to 
his native country, nor defcend to the .fim- 
plicity of private life. He therefore folicited 
the permiffion of the Ephori, to make a jour- 
ney to the temple of Jupiter Hammon to dif- 
charge a vow. 

Arter his departure, the kings, fenate, 
and Ephori, confidering that he held the 
cities in dependence by means of his own 
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partizans, whoin he had raifed to be magif= 
trates and governors, and that, by blending the 
ariftocratical authority with that of his own 
creatures, hé had become, in fome meafure, lord- 
and mafter of Greece, rcfolved to deftroy this 
fyftem of tyranny, by re-ettablifhing demo- 
cracy in the Grecian ftates. Hence the ef- 
forts of Paufanias to reflore Athens to its li- 
berty, in oppofition to the plots of Lyfander. 
Of fuch cafual incidents, the code of Athenian 
and Spartan policy is compofed ; of {uch un- 
connected links the chain of their hiftory 
coniifts, 

Tue concluding year of the Peloponnetian 
war terminated the profperous reign of Da- 
rius Nothus. He appointed Arfaces, his eldeft 
fon, to be his fucceflor ; who, upon afcending 
the throne, affumed the name of Artaxerxes, 
from his great memory. Cyrus, his younger 
brother, was then at couit, and, as he was 
the peculiar favourite of his mother, fhe em- 
ployed all her influence over her hufband to 
obtain the kingdom for her younger fon. 
This produced a rivalfhip between the two 
princes, which naturally ended in jealoufy 
and hatred. The claim of Cyrus to the throne 
was not without authority and precedent in 
the Perfian hiftory; for, ‘though he was the 
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fecond fon of Darius, yet, being born after 
his acceffion to the throne, he was the eldeft 
fon of the king. This diftin¢tion had in- 
duced the firft Darius to bequeath his crown 
to Xerxes, in preference to his elder brother 
Artabazanes. 

ARTAXERXES fucceeded to the throne ac- 
cording to the appointment of his father, and 
fet out from his capital for the city of Pafar- 
gades to be crowned, according to cuftom, by 
the priefts of Perfia. Cyrus, whofe dangerous 
ambition was inflamed by that of his mother, 
could not behold the fcepter, which he claim- 
edas his right, transfer d into the hands of 
another; and conceived the criminal defign of 
affiinating his brother in the temple, while 
he was affuming the robe of Cyrus, previous 
to the corunation*. His intention being dif. 
covered, he was feized and condemned to 
death. His mother Paryfatis, who doated on 
him to diftraction, interceded for his pardon 
with fhrieks and lamentations. Artaxerxes, 
who was a generous and merciful prince, 

ielded to the prayers and tears of his mo- 
fee forgave the wild ambition of Cyris, but 
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fent him to his government in Afia, where he 
had been appointed hereditary fatrap by the 
will of his father. 

No foonér had he arrived at Sardis than he 
bent all his thoughts to revenge the fuppofed 
affront he had received from his brather, and 
to expcl him from the throne. " All the ta- 
lents which he had received from nature, and 
improved by art, were exerted by him to for- 
ward this ungrateful and unnatural attempt. 
Whoever came from the court of Sufa found 
a welcome reception at Sardis; and every 
artifice was put in practice to attach them to 
the fide of Cyrus. He gained the affections, 
or fecured the obedience of his Afiatic fub- 
jets, who, though inferior to the Greeks, 
excelled the effeminate troops of Upper Atia 
both in valour and military fkill; but his 
chief confidence was in his Grecian forces, 
particularly in the affiftance of Sparta. The 
maritime fituation of hic provinces connected 
him with the Greek flates, whofe favour he 
was folicitous to gain; and, as he had raifed 
the Lacedemonians to their prefent fuperi- 
ority in Greece, he had every thing to expect 
from their gratitude. Nor was he deceived in 
his expectations. He was allowed to recruit 
his army with the beft foldiers of Pelopon- 
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nefus; and, with the affiftance of Clearchus 
the Spartan, he augmented his army with 
thirteen thoufand Greeks. In order to dif- 
guife his policy, and draw a weil over his 
treafon, he enticed the cities under the go- 
vernment of Tiffaphernes, to revolt from his 
authority, and- transfer their allegiance to 
himfelf. He then affembled his troops open- 
ly, under the pretence ,of arming againit 
that governor, and filled the ear of his bro- 
ther with complaints againft Tiflaphernes. 
That generous and humane, but weak and 
credulous prince, believed the reprefentation of 
Cyrus, and was lulled into his ufual fecurity. 

Tur friends of Cyrus at the Perfian court, 
by difleminating rumours and opinions, en- 
deavoured to prepare the minds of the people 
for the intended revolution. They hinted, 
that the vaft dominions of Perfia required a 
prince of abilities, valour, gnd adtivity ; a king 
magnificent, brave, and generous; who, fired 
with a noble ambition, would emulate his 
anceftors, by extending the boundaries, or 
augmenting the glory of the empire which 
was founded by the great Cyrus. 

Tue formidable preparations of this afpir- 
ing prince, did not efcape the vigilant eye of 
Alcibiades, -This fingular man, whofe hiltory 
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at Grynium, a Phrygian town under the pro- 
tection of Pharnabafus. Ambitious of conci- 
liating the favour of the Perfian monarch, 
he defired a guard from Pharnabafus to efcort 
him with fafety to Sufa, that he might ap- 
prife Artaxerxes of the meditated rebellion. 
At this very time the Athenians, groaning 
under the cruel government of the Thirty, 
propofed to recal Alcibiades to his native 
country, and appoint him their leader againft 
the tyrants. The reputation of this aétive 
and fuccefsful commander was {till fo formi- 
dable, that Lyfander informed Pharnabafus 
the death of Alcibiades was, equally necef- 
fary to Perfia and the Spartans. The fa- 
trap, who wifhed that the Athenian fhould 
not have the merit of difcovering the treach- 
ery of Cyrus, paid immediate attention to 
this fanguinary counfel. A troop of af- 
failins was fent to feize him; but were fo 
intimidated by the terror of his name, that 
they durft not attack him by open force. In 
the darknefs of the night, they furrounded 
his houfe, to which they fet fire. Alarmed 
by the noife, Alcibiades drew his fword, and 
rufhed through the flames, followed by the 
affeCtionate Tunandra. His cowardly exe- 
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cutioners retired from his prefence, but, dif- cu ap. 
charging their darts at a diftance, he fell, co- xx1. 
vered with wounds. No outrage was olfered 
to Timandra; fhe was even permitted to be- 
ftow the laft duties on the remains of her il- 
luftrioug and unfortunate friend. Thus fell 
Alcibiades, who had fo frequently embroiled 
the affairs of Europe and Afia, whofe contra- 
dictory life had been almoft equally beneficial 
and pernicious, honourable and ignominious 
to himfelf and his country. 

Cyrus completed his army without inter- 
ruption or moleftation ; and, in the beginning 
of the fourth century before the Chriftian 
era, began his, march from Ionia to Upper 
Afia, at the head of thirteen thoufand Greeks, 
and a hundred thoufind Afiatics. 

Crearcuus, the Lacedemonian, com- 
manded all the Pelaponnefian troops, except 
the Achzans, who had Socrates for their 
leader. The Theffalians were conducted by 
Menon, and the Beotians by Proxenes the 
Theban, who introduced Xenophon to the 
fervice of Cyrus. Their fleet, confifting of 
fixty veflels, was commanded by Samius, who 
was appointed fucceffor to Lyfander in the 
government of the Ionian coaft. It was or- 
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wita the land army. 

Cyrus, apprehenfive that the boldnefs of 
his enterprize, and the lehgth as well as dan- 
gers of the march, would intimidate the Gre- 
cian officers, as well as foldiers, had imnarted 
hisdefign only to Clearchus. The troops knew 
not into what countries they were going to 
march, nor with what enemies they were to 
engage. Cyrus had only cauted it to be 
given out to the army, that they were to act 
againft the Pifidians, who had infefted Ionia 
by their incurtions. 

TIssAPHERNES, at laft acquainted with the 
real intentions of Cyrus, and the object of 
his expedition, pofted to the court of Sufa, 
and informed Artaxerxes of the danger with 
which he was threatened. In confequence 
of this information, that monarch affembled 
a numerous army, and prepared to refift his 
rebellious brother. 

Havine at length fet out fiom Sardis, 
Cyrus advenced with rapid marches towards 
the upper provinces of Afia; pafled through 
Lydia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, and the high 
grounds of Cilicia; croffed the river Euphra- 
ics at Thaplacas; and, having traverfed the 
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defert, reached the confines of Chaldéa. Af- 
ter having paffed, not without oppofition, the 
narrow defile of > Cilicia, he arrived at Tarfus. 
-Here the Grecian troops refuled to continue 
their march. As the defign of advancing to 
Babylon, and making war againft the Perfian 
king had never been communicated to them, 
they complained with loud clamours of the de- 
ceit, accufed their generals of treachery, and 
even infulted the dignity of Cyrus. It re- 
quired all the addrefs and infinuation of 
Clearchus to quell this commotion. He pub- 
licly efpoufed the caufe of the foldiers, affect- 
ed to fympathize with all their grievances, 
and to approve their meafures for redrefs and 
relief. 11e openly declared, that he confidered 
his intereft as infeparable from theirs, and ad- 
vifed them to fend deputies to treat with the 
prince, that he might either, by granting the 
demands of the Greeks, induce them to fol- 
low him, or permit them to return home. 
The tumult was thus appeafed, and all dif- 
ferences adjusted, by adding half a daric to 
their monthly pay. 

LeavinG Tarfas, the army continued 
their march to Effus, the la@ town of Cilicia, 
on the borders of Syria. Tivo fortreffes, 
called the gates of Syria and Cilicia, defended 
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the fea The Lacedzmonian fleet, com- 
manded by Pythagoras the Spartan, who 
had fucceeded Samius, prepared to land the 
Greeks beyond the: Syrian works, fo that 
their fortifications mult have been affaulted 
on both fides; but the commander, Abra- 
camas, abandoned his forts and fled. After 
this feeble oppofition, Cyrus proceeded un- 
molefted to the banks of the Euphrates. That 
river at T hapfacus extends in breadth to more 
than half'a mile, but is remarkably fhallow, 
efpecially in autumn, which was the feafon 
when Cyrus and his army forded it. This 
afforded an opportunity for Afiatic flattery to 
the inhabitants of Thapfacus, who {crupled 
not to declare to the prince, that the Eu- 
phrates knew and fubmitted to its fove- 
reign *, 

Wavinc paffed the Euphrates, Cyrus 
continued his route through Mefopotamia ; 
and having croffed the defert in feventeen 
days, arrived at the fertile and opulent plains 
of Babylon. After a march of five days, he 
came to a ditch five fathoms broad and three 
deep, extending twelve leagues in length from 
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the Euphrates to the wall of Media. Be- cyap 
tween the Euphrates and the ditch, was a XXI¢ 
road twenty feet broad, by which, as it ~~ 
was left unguarded and unprotected, Cyrus 
paffed with his whole, army. From the 
neglect-of the Perfian monarch to difpute this 
pafs, it was generally believed that he had laid 
afide the defign of rifking a battle. Confid- 
ing in this conjeCture, the troops of Cyrus no 
longer obferved any order of march, depofited 
their arms in the waggons, and proceeded 
negligently along, as if they had no enemy to 
encounter. But when they arrived at the 
plain of Cynaxa, a day’s journey from Baby- 
lon, a confidential friend of Cyrus rode up 
to them with full fpceed, and called aloud in 
the Perfian language, that the king was at 
hand with a great army. 

Cyrus, leaping from his car, in which he 
rode carelefsly in the van, put on his armour, 
mounted his horfe, and prepared his troops 
for engaging. He was obeyed with alacrity ; 
and the army foon advanced in order of battle. 
A little paft noon-day, a thick cloud of duft 
announced the approach of the royal hoft. 
The army of Artaxerxes was commanded by 
Tiflaphernes, Gcbrias, and Arbaces. In the 
front were a hundred and fifty chariots, 
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cH ap. armed with {cythes. The cavalry, under the 
€XI. command of Tifaphernes, were diftinguithed 
mermemenn by white corflets ; the Perfians by bucklers 
made of wicker; and the Egyptians by wooden 

fhields, which covered their whole body. 

Turse formed the principal ftrength of 
the fegal army; the reft confifted of a multi- 
tade without difcipline, and almoft without 
arms. Cyrus gave orders to Clearchus to at- 
tack the centre of the enemy, where, ac- 
cording to the Perfian cuftom, the king had 
taken his ftation, furrounded by the flower of 
his army, affuring him that victory would in- 
evitably follow the defeat of that body; but 
Clearchus, from a fear of being furrounded by 
the Perfians, who, from their numbers, greatly 
outflanked him, difobeyed the orders, and kept 
his poft near to the Euphrates. To this, and 
the blind impetuofity of Cyrus, muft be af- 
cribed the defeat which enfued. 

Wuetn the armies were within four hun- 
dred paces of each other, the Greeks began 
to fing their facred peans, intermixed with 
the martial {ound of their {pears againft their 
brazen bucklers. Then moving at once, they 
{prung forwards upon the enemy, who fled 
with precipitation. While the Greeks were 
eccupied in the purfuit, Artaxerxes com- 
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manded his centre to wheel to the left, to at- 
tack the rear of the enemy., Cyrus at this 
moment rode with eagernefs and impatience 
to meet him at the head of fix huadred horfe. 
He threw the guards of the king, confifting 
of fix thoufand cavalry, into confufion, and 
killed Artagerfes, their leader, with his own 
hand. When he difcovered his brother amidft 
the ranks, his eyes fparkled with rage. Rufh- 
ing forward with the inftinCive fury of re~ 
venge, he cried out, “ I fee him,” and open- 
ing a way through the attendants, aimed a 
javelin at the king, which killed his horfe, 
and brought him tothe ground. Artaxerxes 
having mounted another fteed, Cyrus aimed 
a fecond dart, and wounded him in the breatt; 
but his eagernefs for revenge rendered him 
inattentive to his own preitivation. He 
was overwhelmed by a fhower of darts dar- 
ing the furious conic between the kifio’s 
attendants and his own; eight of his confi- 
dential friends having fallen round the dead 
body of their lord. 

ARTAXERXES, having caufed the head and 
right hand of Cyrus to be firuck off, purfued 
the enemy into their camp. Arieus, who 
commanded the forces'of Lower Afia, led 
them off in dejeGion and defpair for the lofs 
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cuap. of their prince; nor did they ftop at their 

*xxI. camp, but continued their flight to the place 

wows where the army had encamped the day be-~ 
fore, at the ‘diftance of four leagues. 

MEANWHILE Clearchus had defeated the 
left wing of the enemy, and purfued the fu- 
gitives to the diftance of three miles from the 
field of battle. Upon his return, he found 
that the Perfians were in poffeffion of the 
camp, and perceived, that fatiated with plun- 
der, they advanced to attack his rear. Ap- 
prehenfive of being furrounded on all fides, 
he wheeled about, and halted with the riverin . 
his rear. The remainder of the day was {pent 
without any decifive action, the Perfians con- 
ftantly retiring with precipitation from the 
charge of the Greeks. Clearchus at laft re- 
turned to his camp, which he found plunder- 
ed by the enemy, and all the provifions either 
carried off or deftroyed. 

Next morning he prepared to decamp, 
when meffengers arrived from Arieus, in- 
forming him that Cyrus was flain; that the 
new general, with the Afiatic troops, would 
wait for that day, and no longer, in their 
camp, for the junction of the Greeks, in- 
tending on the next to march for Ionia. 

CLEARCHUs replied, “ We lament the 

death 
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death of Cyrus ; but acquaint Arieus that we cna Pp. 
have compelled the king and hisarmy to fly xxr. 
before us, and aifure him, that if he will join - 
‘his forces with ours, we will piace him on 
the Perfian throne.” 

ARTAXERXES, on the other hand, flufhed 
with what he efteemed a complete victory, 
fent heralds to the Greeks, commanding them 
to deliver up their arms. ‘* Let him come 
and take them,” replied an unknown voice 
from the midft of a multitude, which heard 
the demand with indignation. “It is better 
to die, than to furrender our arms,”’ faid ano- 
ther intrepid Greek. Xenophon delivered the 
following anfwer: ** All we now have are 
our arms and our valour; while we have 
courage and our {words we are free; we are 
flaves as foon as we lay down our arms. Ex- 
pect not therefore, that we fhall throw away 
our fole advantage; but be affured, on “the 
contrary, that, confiding in our arms and our 
valour, we will difpute with you all your 
boafted advantages.” Clearchus added, « That 
if the Great King would receive them into 
the number of his allies, they would ferve 
him with fidelity and valour; but if he ima- 
gined to reduce them to flavery, he fhould 
find that they had the means of defence in 
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fame moment thould put an end to their li- 
berty and their lives.” After this unfucceff- 
ful attempt; the heralds returned to the Per- 
fian camp. 

Arizus replied to the Grecian deputies, 
«© That there were many Perfians of greater 
confideration than himfclf, who would never 
permit him'to afcend the throne ; that he fhould 
certainly fet ont next morning cn his return 
to Ionia; and that, if they intended to march 
along with him, they fhould join him in the 
night.” This propofal was adopted; the 
army marched in order of battle, and arrived 
at midnight in the camp of Arieus. The 
Grecian and Afiatic commanders entered into 
a treaty, and bound themfelves by oaths to 
mutual fidelity and attachment. ‘They con- 
firmed this engagement by a folemn {facrifice, 
the Greeks dipping their fwords, and the 
Afiatics the point of their javelins in the 
blood of the victims. Aftcr confulting on 
their intended march, it was determined to 
alter their route ; and, inftead of returning by 
the defert, where they had formerly marched 
feventeen days amidit a barren wild, that they 
fhould direct their courfe towards the north, 
where they would find provifions in abun- 
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dance, and crofs the great rivers nearer their 
fource. 

ARTAXERXES was, or pretended to be, fo 
delighted with the courage and magnanimity 
of the Greeks, that he fent heralds to them the 
following day, with conciliatory propofitions. 
Soon after Tiffaphernes paid them a vifit, to 
acquaint them with the clemency of the king, 
who, compaffionating their fituation, and fore- 
fecing the dangers to which they were about 
tu expofe themfelves, had given him _per- 
miffion to conduct them bacx to their own 
country. Clearchus replied, that the Greeks 
were led into Perfia by Cyrus, without be- 
ing acquainted with huis intentions; that by 
his death their engagumeats with him were 
at an end; that they had undertaken this 
expedition without any vicw of making 
war againft the Perfian king; and that all 
they defired was a fafe paflage to Gretce. 
Tifaphernes having departed to report their 
an{wer, returned.on the third day to in- 
form them, that the king was pleafed with 
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their declarations, and would favour their 


return; that as he himfelf was foon to fet 
out for his province, he would accompany 
them in their journey, and fupply them with 
provafions, on condition that they committed 

3 no 
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CHAP. no diforders on their,march. Thefe condi- 

XXI. tions were {worn to on both fides, and Tif- 

“————— faphernes withdrew to fettle his affairs, pre- 
vious to hisedeparture for Lower Afia. 

Durine the abfence of Tiffaphernes, which 
continued for twenty days, the Perfians had 
full opportunity of attempting the fidelity of 
Arieus and his officers. His kinfmen and 
‘brothers warmly folicited his return to the 
allegiance which he owed to his natural fo- 
vereign, with full affurances of entire obli- 
vion with regard to the paft, and promifes of 
future favours. Henceforth the affections of 
Arizus appear to have been entirely alienated 
from his Grecian allies; and a vitfible cnol- 
nefs and diftruft prevailed between the two 
armies. 

On the return of Tiffaphernes, they all fet 
forward under the conduct of that fatrap, who, 
according to his engagement, fupplied the 
Greeks with provifions ; but Arizus and his 
troops no longer encamped. with the Greeks, 
but with the forces of Tiffaphernes. Yet, 
though the armies were mutually fufpicious, 
for three weeks there were no open hoftilities, 
except fome inconfiderable fkirmifhes between 
the parties fent out to provide wood or forage. 

After 
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After having traverfed the-deferts of Media, 
they arrived at Coena, a rich and populous 
city, and thence to the river Zabates, which, 
flowing weftward from the Median moun- 
tains, pours its waters into the Tigris. 

Tue occafions of diftruft and averfion in- 
creafing every day between the Greeks and 
Perfians, Clearchus propofed a mutual confe-~ 
rence between the conimanders, in order t6 re- 
move every ground of fufpicion or complaint, 
and bring matters to an amicable explanation. 
A motion fo acceptable to both parties, though 
from very different motives, was readily carried 
into execution. The five generals, and twenty 
captains, went to the quarters of the Per- 
fian commander; two hundred foldiers fol- 
lowed, under the pretext of buying provifions 
in the Perfian camp. Clearchus, with his 
four colleagues, Menon, Proxenus, Agias, and 
Socrates, were conducted into the tens of 
Tiflaphernes ; the captains were not permit- 
ted toenter. The darkeft fufpicions were now 
entertained, and a filent interval of terror took 
place. Ona fignal given, thofe within the tent 
were feized, and thofe without were put to 
the {word ; while a party of Perfian horfe cut 
to pieces the Greeks who had followed their 
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cua, Officers. The five generals were fent to the 
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Great King, who ordered them to be be- 
headed. 

“Tur aftonifhment and confternation of the 
Greeks at this tragic cataftrophe, foon gave 
place to the horrors of their own fituation. 
They were twelve hundred miles diftant from 
their native country; they were furrounded 
by the dreary deferts, ftcep mountains, and 
dangerous rivers of an unknown and hoftile 
country ; they were expofed to famine, de- 
predation, and the treachery of their Perfian 
allies ; and they were without a guide to coa- 
duct them through the muititude of dangers 
that oppofed their progres’. 

In this gener. ld defoondency, Kenophon, 
who had hitherto ferved in an inferior ftation, 
difplayed an uncommon fpit of enterprize 
and energy of mind. Affembling the cap- 
tains belonging to the divifion of his friend 
Proxenus, he reprefented to them that their 
valour was now their fole refource; that 
however finall their number, they might ren- 
der themfelves formidable by their refolution 
and their fortitude; that the treachery of 
their enemies was the ftrongeft proof of their 
tumidity, of their dread of Grecian valour, 

that 
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that it would draw down upon them the ven- 
geance of heaven, and enable the Greeks to 
baffle their numbers and their perfidy. 

‘THE magnanimous emotions of Xenophon, 
roufed the defponding {pirits of his friends ; 
and a council of the principal officers, to the 
number of a hundrcd, was fummoned. In 
this council, Xenophon warmly exhorted them, 
to break off from the infidious alliance of the 
impious Arieus and Tiffaphernes, and to ex- 
pect fuccefs from their virtue, valour, and the 
protection of the gods. 

He advifed them to appoint new offieers 
in the room of their late commanders; to 
burn their fuperfluous baggage ; to begin their 
march with all expedition towards the fources 
of the Tigiis and Euphrates ; and to advance 
in the form of a hollow fquare, that they 
might be prepared on every fide to refift the 
enemy. ‘The approbation of Cheirifofhus 
the Spartan, gave weight to the counfels of 
Xenophon; his propofals were unanimoufly 
approved of, and carried into immediate exe- 
cution. 

Tuis retreat of the ten thoufand Greeks to 
their native country, has been celebrated by 
judges in the art of war, as one of the beft 
conducted exploits to be found in antient hif- 
tory. It is recorded by Xenophon himéelf 
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with an eloquent fimplicity, much beauty of 
defcription, and a profound knowledge of the 
military art; but as it forms an epifode in 
the hiftory of Greece, rather than a part of it, 
I mutt refer the reader to his elegant and in-~ 
genious production. 

Sucu was the cataftrophe of an audacious 
and ¢riminal enterprife, fuggefted by extra- 
vagant ambition, and violent revenge. Xeno- 
phon has given us a highly-finithed picture 
of the younger Cyrus. According to his ac~ 
count, he furpafied his cotemporaries in bo- 
dily exercifes, and exterior accomplifhments. 
When he was appointed fatrap of Lydia, in- 
ftcad of opprefling his fubjects by extortion 
and rapacity, he preferred the intereft of the 
provinces to his own; alleviated the load of 
taxes in order to encourage induftry; fet an 
example of rural labour with his own hands, 
and’introduced a regularity of police, never 
before known in the Afiatic peninfula. By his 
integrity in performing promifes, and fulfilling 
engagements; by his generofity in reward- 
ing merit, and beftowing favours, he conci~ 
liated affeCtion to his perfon, as well as re~- 
fpect to his authocity. By his charaéter and 
conduct he gained the attachment both of the 
Greeks and Afiatics; and there have been 
few princes whom thcir people were more 

afraid 
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afraid to offend, or for whofe fake they were 
more ready to facrifice their fortunes and their 
lives. 

Bur in this favourable portrait, Kenophon 
has omitted to mark the dark fhades by which 
it was ‘disfigured and difgraced. An ambi- 
tion which was ready to facrifice every thing 
to its own gratification, and to wade through 
blood to a throne; rebellion againft his bro- 
ther and his fovereign, who had fpared his 
life when it was forfeited to juftice and the 
laws ; and the horrors of a civil war, in which 
he plunged the countries over which he pro- 
pofed to reign, refle@& an indelible ftain on 
the memory of Cyrus, and, though not un- 
common in the annals of Afia, ought not to 
have been pafled over without cenfure by a 
philofophical hiftorian. A letter which Cy- 
rus wrote to the Spartan fenate when he fo- 
licited their affiftance, conveys fome traits of 
his real character. There he boafts that his 
heart was more noble than that of his rival, 
that he was better inftructed in religion and 
philofophy, and that he could drink more wine 
without being intoxicated. 

Tue cities of Lefler Afia, that had efpoufed 
the caufe of Cyrus, apprehending the refent- 
ment of Tiffaphernes, applied to the Lace- 
dzmonians for their protection and affift- 
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fand had leffened the charaéter of the Perfian 
monarch, and infpired through all Greece an 
enthufiafm for martial atchievements and mi- 
litary glory. Accordingly, Sparta armed at 
once to defend the liberty of the Afiatic ftates, 
and declared war againit Tiflaphernes and 
Pharnabafus. They immediately levied a bo- 
dy of five thoufand Peloponnefian troops, and 
obtained three hundred horfe from the Athe- 
mians. Thimbron, the Spartan, was appoint- 
ed to the command of thefe forces, and had 
orders to offer employment to the Greeks 
who had returned from the expedition of Cy- 
rus, and who, tired out by the perfidy of Seu- 
thes, a Thracian prince, quitted his fervic 
and joined the Lacedamonian army with fix 
thoufand men, the remains of thofe hardy ve- 
terans who had experienced every {pecies of 
diftnefs, had feen danger in every form, and 
had returned unconquered by all the powers 
of the Great King. 

STRENGTHENED by fuch a powerful reine 
forcement, Thimbron commenced hoftilities 
with confiderable fuccefs, and gained poffef- 
fion of Pergamus, Teuthrania, Myrina, Cymé, 
and Grynium ; but was repulfed at Lariffa. 

Tue liccntious and feditious fpirit of troops, 

* X.aoph, Hellen. p, 479, dc. 
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collected from different and hoftile commu- cwa Pp, 
nities, rendered them, during the intervals of XXI- 
war, formidable to each other, and to the ci. "7" 
ties they were appointed to protect. They 
even plundered the ‘ermpories of the Lacede- 
monianallies, who compivisc:d ft the fenate ; 
and, in confequence of this comp'us!, Thim- 
bron was recalled. The command +. son- 
ferred on Dercyllidas, celcbreted for his ter- 
tility in refources, and his ingenuity in in- 
venting and impreving machines of war. By 
joining the talents of an engineer to the abi- 
lities of a general, he foon became mafter of 
Lariffa ; and, in the {pace of a week, became 
mafter of eight other cities in the province of 
Pharnabafus. 

In the fpring, the Lacedemonians | fent 
commiffioners to infpcct the affairs of Afia, 
and to continue, for another year, the autho- 
rity of Dercyllidas, if they approved of* his 
conduct. The commiffioners, finding that the 
conduct of Dercyllidas was in every re{pect ir- 
reproachable and meritorious, that he was po- 
pularin the army, and that the cities of Aolis 
and Ionia flourifhed under his adminiftration, 
confirmed him in his command. 

Tue Spartan deputies, before their depar- 
ture, folicited the proteétion of Dercyllidas to 
the inhabitants of the Thracian Cherfonefus, 
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who were infefted by the barbarous tribes 
that “occupied the adjacent regions. Highly 
favoured by nature, the Cherfonefus was cul- 
tivated.by an induftrious people ; it was there- 
fore rich and populous, but expofed, by the 
neck of land which conneéted it with Thrace, 
to the irruptions and depredations of the 
barbarians, Dercyllidas employed the labour 
of his foldiers to fhut up the ifthmus, and built 
a ftrong wall, which fecured the cities in the 
Cherfunefus from the predatory inroads of 
the Thracians. 

Tue Spartans, now confidering themfelves 
as the protectors and fovereigns of Greece, 
zealoufly employed every opportunity of af- 
ferting their fuperiority, and difplaying their 
influence. Offended with the Eleans, they 
refolved to make them ftriking examples of 
their vengeance. In the courfe of the Pelo- 
ponmefian war, they had not only deferted the 
alliance of Sparta, but, with the Mantineans 
and Argives, had taken arms againit that re- 
public, excluded the Spartans from confulting 
the oracle, or difputing the prizes at the 
Olympic games, and even prevented Agis, their 
king, from facrificing in the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius. That monarch was appointed 
to inflict the vengeance of Sparta on the 

devoted 
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devoted Eleans. Admonithed by repeated CH a P. 
fhocks of an earthquake, he refrained, for a **1- 
year, from ravaging the facred territories ; but 
having appeafed the wrath of heaven, as he 
imagined, by prayers and facrifices, he laid 
wafte the country during the two following 
fummers, plundered the villages, {polled the 
facred: edifices of their ornaments, and re 
duced to ruins many of the porticos ana' tem- 
ples which adorned the city Olympia. 

AFTER the Spartaris had plundered and 
laid wafte the territory of Elis, they vouchfafed 
to fufpend their ravages, and offered peace, on 
condition that the Eleans relinquifhed their 
authority over the villages originally indepen- 
dent, and accepted of the form of government 
which they fhould impofe *. 

Acts fell fick in his return from this ex- 
pedition, and died foon after hus arrival at 
Sparta. He acknowledged on his death-bed, 
the legitimacy of his fon Leotychides; buta 
death-bed acknowledgment of a fon, whom 
he had formerly difowned, was far from fa- 
tisfactory to the party of Agefilaus, the bro- 
ther of Agis, and failing Leotychides, the heir 
to the crown. The diminutive ftature and 
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lamenefs of Agefilaus were amply compen- 
fated by the virtues of his mind, a courage fu- 
perior to danger, a noble elevation of charac 
ter, and a gererous ambition for the glory of 
Sparta. As the throne was the inheritance of 
his cider brother, he had been educated like a 
private perfon in all the ftrictnefs and feverity 
of the Spartan difcipline. Hence he had 
learned to obey, before he rofe to command ; 
and acquired, by livmg among his equals, the 
virtues of felf-command, candour, and a re- 
fpectful attention to othérs. Charmed with 
his extraordinary m: rit, notwithftanding his 
corporeal defects (more iznonnious at Sparta 
than in any country) the majority of the Spar- 
tans fupported his title, and efteemed it a 
fingular advantage to have a king, who was 
educated like themiclves, in a rigorous fub~- 
miffion to the laws of Lycurgus. Lyfander 
in perticular, whofe own ambitious profpects 
were now blafted, employed all his eloquence 
and addrefs in behalf of his public favourite ; 
and, chiefly owing to his exertions, Agefilaus 
fucceeded to the throne of Sparta. 

Or all the Spvitan kings, he was the moft 
efleemed and loved by his fubjects. Nature 
had endowed him with an heroic {pirit, and 
talents for command; and his education had 

united 
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united to thefe the virtues of humanity and 
condefcenfion. When he was déclared king, 
the eftate and effe@s of Agis, his brother, de- 
volved to him by law, Leotychides being 
declared a baftard; but. finding the relations 
of that -prince, on the mother’s fide, in po- 
verty, he divided the inheritance with them. 
By thefe, and fimilar actions, his reputation 
and popularity increafed. The Ephori con-~ 
feriea on him the higheft panegyric under 
the form ofa punifhment, and impofed a fine 
upon him for monopolizing the hearts and 
affections of all the citizens, which were the 
common property of the republic. His power 
was equal to his popularity. This arofe from 
the refpect and deference which he paid to the 
Ephori. As the authority of thefe magiftrates 
was an innovation on the inftitutions of Lycur- 
gus, the Spartan kings had retained an heredi- 
tary averfion for them, and looked vpon 
them as rivals. On the contrary, Agefilaus, 
knowing that without their confent he could 
undertake no bufinefs of importance, endea- 
voured to conciliate their good opinion, and 
communicated to them the refolutions and 

enterprizes which he was forming. 
AT the diftance of two years after the ac- 
ceffion of Agefilaus to the throne, information 
was 
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HAP. was received, that the Perfian monarch had 
XXI. fitted out a forinidable fleet, in order to de- 
Te". Orive the Lacedemonians of their empire at 
fea. By the.influence of Lyfander, the Spar- 
tan king was appointed commander in chief 
of the Grecian forces in Afia. He fet out 
in the (pring with three thoufand emanci- 
pated helots, and fix thoufand troops collect- 
ed from the allies. Since the illegal conduct 
of Agis in his expedition, the Spartan kings 
were nfually attended in the field by a coun- 
cil of ten fenators, inveited with powers to 
fanftion or controul their meafures. Agefi- 
laus got their number augmented to thirty. 
By this artful ftroke of policy he leflened the 
confequence of the whole, and brought them 
more eafily to fubmit to his direétion. 

Tue celebrated retreat of the ten thoufand 
under the conduct of Xenophon, had, at this 
perxd, infpired the Greeks with a confi- 
dence in their own valour, and a contempt 
for the Perfians. The Lacedemonians re- 
folved to improve fo favourable a conjuncture 
for the delivering the Greeks in Afia from 
their fubjeCtion to a foreign yoke, and the op- 
preflions of tyranny. 

_ Wuen Agcefilaus arrived at Ephefus, Tif- 
faphernes fent an embaily, demanding the rea- 
fon 
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fon of his coming to Afia with fuch hoftile 
preparations. The Spartan king replied, 
«« That he came to affift the Afiatit Greeks 
to recover their antient liberty.” The de~ 
puties of Tiffaphernes were prepared for this 
reply, and anfwered, that Artaxerxes wag 
ready to acknowledge the independence of the 
Afiatic Greeks ; and that ambafladors were 
foon expected from the Great King, invéfted 
with full powers to eftablifh a lafting peace 
between the Perfians and all the Grecian 
ftates. Meanwhile, the fatrap defired a con- 
tinuation of the truce ; to which requeit Age~ 
filaus, although fufpicious of treachery, agreed, 
and the truce was {worn to on both fides. The 
perfidious Perfian, who had no other inten- 
tion but to amufe and deceive the Spartan 
general, continued to affemble forces and pre-~ 
pare for hoftilities. 

AGESILAUs employed this interval in rgak~ 
ing a tour through the principal cities, in or- 
der to redrefs injuries, and eftablith the go- 
yernment on a proper foundation. 

LysANDER, whofe powcr in Afia had been, 
abfolute, and whofe name was {till illuftrious 
or formidable, rivalled and eclipfed the Spar- 
tan king in the eyes of the Ionians. They 
helieved, that Agefilaus was general only in 
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name and appearance, and that the whole au- 
thority was {till veftcd in Lyiander. Hence 
they paid their homage to him in crowds, and 
augmented kis train when he went abroad, 
while Agefilaus remained almoft in folitude. 
A general and a king could not but feel fuch 
a diminution, or rather annihilation of his au- 
thority ; but Agefilaus, on this occafion, pro- 
ceeded too far in humbling a rival, to whom 
he owed his throne, and his prefent com- 
mand. He took every opportunity to dimi- 
nifh the influence, and mortify the pride of 
Lyfander ; and while he raifed private officers 
to the higheft commands and honours, ap~ 
pointed the man who had been celebrated as 
a conqueror in the eaft, a commiflary of ftores. 
Lyfander required an explanation, and a pre- 
tended reconciliation took place; but there 
can be no cordial union between minds equally 
ambitious. He was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Lacedemonian fquadron on the 
Hellefpont, an honourable kind of exile, in 
which he nourifhed his refentments, but dif- 
charged his duty. Afhamed of a fituation in 
which there were no laurels to gather, he re- 
turncd in a few months to Sparta, inflamed 
by refentment, and ftung with the ingratitude 
of his friend, whom he had firft raifed to the 
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throne, and afterwards to the chief command ¢ y 4 p, 
of the army. XXE. 

Wuen ‘Tiffaphernes had collected his ———-sewe 
forces, and received his auxiliary stoops from 
Perfia, he fent heralds to Agefilaus, com- 
manding him to retire from the coaft of Afia, 
and threatening him with the vengeance of 
the Great King in the event of difobedience. 
While his officers were alarmed at this mef- 
fage, and the profpedct of hoftilities, the Spar- 
tan commander, with all the appearance of 
chearfulnefs and f tisfaction, defired the he- 
ralds to tell their mafter, “ That he had laid 
him under a fignal obl:zation for having made 
the gods, by his perfidy and perjury, the ene- 
mues of Perfia, and the friends of Greece.” 

To the treachery of the Perfian, he oppofed 
a fuccefsful ftratagem. He made a feint of 
marching his army into the province of Caria, 
the refidence of the fatrap, and where his tréa- 
fures were depofited. Tiflaphernes, believing 
that he intended tomake Caria the fcene of mi- 
litary operations, encamped on the plains of the 
Meander, in order to oppofe his paflage ; but 
Agetilaus, having left a ftrong garrifon in 
Ephefus, advanced with rapidity into Phry~ 
gia, captured many towns, and divided the 
rich {poil among his army. The ungencrous 
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cH ap. fafrap made no effort to relieve Phrygia, which 
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was the province of Pharnabafus; accord 
ingly the Spartan army ravaged it, during the 
fammer, altnoft without refiftance, and re- 
turned to Ephefus crowned with victory, and 
loaded with plunder. 

Durinc the winter, Agefilaus was occu~ 
pied in military preparations or martial ex~ 
ercifes. The fpoils of Phrygia were expend- 
ed in fabricating all the implements of war. 
Horfes were difciplined to the field, and the 
men trained to arms. The whole city was 
in motion, and Ephefus feemed to be a pala- 
ftra, anda {chool of war. Agefilaus not only 
encouraged the martial games of the Greeks 
among his foldiers, but contended alfo for the 
prize himfelf; and as often as he obtained 
the crown of victory, devoted it to the gods, 
and placed it in the celebrated temple of the 
Ephefian Diana. 

Wurtn the feafon for taking the field re- 
turned, Agefilaus declared, that he would 
march into Lydia. Tiflaphernes, fufpecting 
this to be a fecond ftratagem, advanced with 
his forces immediately towards Caria, which 
he concluded to be the real deftination of the 
Spartan army. But he found himfelf de- 
ceived; Agefilaus entered Lydia, and ap~ 
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proached towards Sardis. , Thither the fatrap C H A PL 
haftened with his cavalry, to relieve the **% 
place. Agefilaus, knowing that his infantry ~~~ 
chad not arrived, gave him battle On the banks 
of the Pactolus, made a great flaughter of his 
troops, and plundered his camp. Tiflapher- 
nes, as if forefeeing a defeat, had taken refuge 
within the walls of Sardis, where he paffed 
his time in Afiatic pomp and luxury, while 
the army of Agefilaus was ravaying the terri« 
tories, and plundering the cities of Lydia. 
After the unfuccefsful event of this engage- 
ment, he was accufed of treafon to the king, 
who difpatched Tithrauftes from court, 
with the fentence of his fate. The new fa- 
trap, on his arrival in Lydia, defired a con- 
ference with Tiflaphernes, who, fufpecting 
nothing, went with a guard only of three 
hundred men. Tithrauftes, having feized him 
while bathing, ordered his head to be ftruck 
off, and fent to the Perfian king. He fuf- 
fered the punifhment due to his crimes ; and, 
to aggravate his mifery, thefe crimes had been 
committed in the fervice, and for the benefit 
of that fovereign who was the author of his 
death. 

TiTHRraustes fucceeded to the govern- 
ment of Lower Afia, and the command of 
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the army. Having affumed his dignified fta- 
tion, he fent an embaffy to Agefilaus with 
prefents from the king his mafter. The 
ambafladors* were commiffioned to dcclare,, 
* That Tiffaphernes had fuffered deferved 
punifhment; that the Great King, having 
now difcoverqd his artifices which had pro- 
duced the war, was ready to acknowledge the 
independence of the Greek cities in Afia, 
provided that Agctilaus withdrew his troops 
and returned to Gicece.” The Spartan com- 
mander replied, “ That he was not matter of 
peace or war; of thefe the fenate muft deter- 
mine ; nor could he withdraw his forces from 
Afia without the authority of the Lacedemo- 
nian republic.” The fatrap, wifhing at leaft 
to divert the courfe of hoftilities, propofed 
to Agefilaus to attack Phrygia, the province 
of Pharnabafus, and offered him thirty talents 
to defray the expences of the expedition. This 
propofal, fhameful to both parties, was ac- 
cepted. 

In his march towards Phrygia, a meflenger 
from Sparta delivered him a mandate from the 
fenate, prolonging the term of his military 
rule, and adding to it the command of a nu- 
merous fleet, confifting of ninety gallies. By 
thefe new powers, he found himfelf com- 
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«mander in chief of the forces both by fea and CHAP. 
land; an honour which Sparta had never be- ., XX1 
fore conferred gn any of her generals or kings. : 
During the victorious career of Agefilaus in 
Afia, Pharax, who was then at the head of 
that fleet, had performed fignal fervices to 
his country. Forgetting, or wifhing to for- 
gct, his important merits, Agefilaus fuperfeded 
him, and appointed in his ftead Pifander, his 
brother-in-law, who, indced, poffeffed the 
rough and mafculine courage of a Spartan, 
but none of the talents of a commander. 

AGtsiiaus, having entered Phrygia, Icvied 
heavy contributions on the cities, and ravaged 
the country at his pleafure. The fame and ter- 
ror of the Grecian name pervaded the neigh- 
bovriny regions. The opprefied fubjets of 
defpotiim courted the protection of a new and 
unknown power; gailed by the weight of 
the Perfian yoke, they hoped to gain by the 
change of mafters. Colys, the prince of 
Paphlagonia, who had refufed the proffered 
alliance of the Perfian king, requefted to afio- 
ciate his numerous cavalry with the army of 
Agefilaus, Arizus, and the numerous Afiatic 
forces who had followed the ftandard of Cy- 
rus, might eafily be inflamed into a fecond re~ 
volt againft a mafter, who probably. viewed 

Vor, IL Ee | them 
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them with the eyes of jealoufy and diftruft. 
Egypt was in a ftate of rebellion. All the 
Lower Afia was difcontented, and wifhed to 
deliver itfelfsinto the hands of Agefilaus; who, 
encouraged by thefe favourable circumftances, 
refolved and prepared to carry the war into 
the heart of Perfia, and, by crufhing the 
power of the Great King at the center, pre- 
vent him in future from involving Greece in 
the crimes and calamities of war. 

Tuis ambitious and fplendid project was 
defeated in its origin by the influence of Perfian 
intrigue, and the power of Perfian gold. 'Ti- 
thrauftes, who knew that, from the mercenary 
temper, conftant jealoufies, and unfteady poli- 
tics of the Grecian ftates, it would be eafy'tofet 
them at variance with one another, fent Timo- 
crates, a man of boldnefs and addrefs, vith 
fifty talents *, into Greece, among the cities 
witich oppofed the oppreffive dominion and 
imperious pre-eminence of Sparta. The ne- 
gociation of Timocrates fucceeded to his 
wifhes. He bribed to the Perfian intereft the 
leading men in Argos, Corinth, and Thebes, 
who, in their refpective cities, declaimed 


“with the moft vehement eloquence againft the 


* Above nine thoufand pounds, 
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injuftice, oppreffion, unbounded ambition, and ¢ H A Pi 
infolent tyranny of Sparta. They recalled to eX 
the remembrance of the people the recent 
devaftation of the confecrated territory of 
Elis, and predicted the fame defolation to 
every community that incurred their difplea- 
fure. The Spartans, continued they, have 
emancipated their helots, that they may have 
no flaves but their allies, and afpire to domi- 
nion in Afia, in order to fubjugate Greece. 
Tuese fevere accufations acquired double 
weight from their being founded on truth, 
and addreffed to men who not only believed, 
but felt their reality. Since the clofe of the 
Peloponnefian war, the domineering autho- 
rity of Sparta had rendered her equally odious 
to her old and her new allies; and both were 
difpofed for a revolution, The Athenians, 
on this occafion, difplayed the virtues of their 
anceftoss, and refufed to admit the miniffers 
of corruption within their walls*; but the 
occafion was too favourable to be loft of at- 
tempting to regain their former power, with 
Afia as well as Greece on their fide. As 
Thebes had opened her gates to the Atheni- 
ans in exile, the Athenians voted, from gra- 


* Xen. Helien. lib. iii. 
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C HAP. titude, an alliance offenfive and defenfive with 
XxXI. Thebes, which was devoted to the intereft of 
7 Perfia. 

As fufpicions and animofities already pre- 
vailed on both fides, an occafion foon pre- 
fented itfelf of coming toan open quarrel. A 
difpute having arifen between the Phocians 
and Locrians, concerning the property of a 
{mall piece of ground, the Phocians, who 
were the allics of the Spartans, took arms to 
attack the Locri, while the Thebans, their 
friends, prepared to defend them. Without 
enquiring into the caufe of the quarrel, or 
condetcending to remonftrate, the haughty and 
vindictive Spartans immediately flew to arms, 
and fent Lyfander to invade Boeotia. Having 
afiembled the northern confederates, he march- 
ed into the Theban territory, took Lebadea, 
and prepared to attack Haliartus, one of the 
maoft contiderable cities of Bceotia. He fent 
difpatches to Paufanias, the Spartan king, te- 
quefting his co-operation on this critical oc- 
cafion with his Peloponnefian troops; and 
fixed next morning at fun-rife as the time to 
attack the city with their united forces: but 
the meflenger was intercepted by the The- 
bans ; and at the fame time a powerful body 
of Athenian troops arrived to the affiftance of 

their 
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their Theban allics. The care of the city 
was committed to the Athenians, while the 
flower of the Theban army fet out in the 
dead of night, and reached the gates of ‘Ha- 
Jiartus long before the break of day. When 
the citizens of Haliartus had recognized their 
friends, and were made acquainted with the 
caufe of this unexpetted vifit, they mutyally 
concerted meafures to defeat the ftratagem of 
Lyfander, and amply to avenge themfelves on 
the Spartan invaders. 

A DErACHMENT of Thebans was placed 
in ambuth without the walls. The remain- 
der, together with the citizens of Haliartus, 
{tood ready armed within the city. Lyfander, 
as he had propofed in his letter, arrived in 
the morning ; but Paufanias, who was igno- 
rant of his intentions, remained at Platea. 
The foldiers, animated by their recent vic- 
tories, requefted their commander to lead 
them to the attack; and he, willing to reap 
all the glory of the conqueft, readily yielded 
to their requeft. 

Deceivep by the apparent unguarded 
flate of the city, he began the aflault with 
great boldnefs. But while his army were at- 
tempting to make a breach in the wall, the 
Thebans and Haliartians rufhed ftom the 

Ee 3 gates, 
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‘HA P. gates, and attacked their aftonifhed foes. Ly- 
XXI. fander fell in the beginning of the action. 
‘w—————— His troops attempted to rally, but were pre= 
vented by the Thebans, who lay in ambuth. 
The invaders were completely defeated ; more 
than athoufand were left dead in the freld, be- 

fides thofe who fell in the diforderly retreat. 
‘InrormMeD of this unexpected calamity, 
Paufanias marched to the field of battle, to 
celebrate the funeral obfequies of the flain. 
A herald was accordingly fent to Haliartus, 
intreating permiffion to bury the dead. The 
requeft was granted, on condition that the 
Peloponnefian army fhould immediately with- 
draw from Beotia. From the want ef fuc- 
cefs attending this expedition, Paufanias, on 
his return to Sparta, was tried, and condemned 
to death, but avoided the execution of the fen- 
tence, by flying to Tegea, where he foon af- 
wards died, tranf{mitting his fcepter to his 

fon Agefipolis, an infant. 

Tue defeat of Lydander’s army at Haliar- 
tus, and the death of that renowned general, 
emboldened the enemies of Sparta, and accele- 
rated the defertion of her allies. The republics 
of Thebes, Argos, Athens, and Corinth, now 
openly avowed their hoftility to the Lacede- 
monians. The ifland Euboea, the provinces 


of 
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of Acarnania, Leucas, Ambracia, the cities of CH A P. 
Chalcis, and the principalities of Theflaly, %1. 
revolted from the alliance, or rather the yoke 
‘of Sparta. The confequence, and power 
which fhe had acquired, by her fuccefs in the 
Peloponnefian war feemed now in the utmoft 
danger; and no refource remained to fave 
‘her from the brink of ruin, but that of re- 
calling Agetilaus from purfuing his victories 
in Afia. Accordingly, the orders of the re- 
public were fent, commanding his return to 
the defence of his country, at the critical 
moment when he had affembled all his forces 
for marching into Upper Afja, in order to 
{hake or overturn the throne of the Perfian 
king. 

Wiinout deliberating a moment, Agefi- 
Jaus obeyed. Elis an{fwer, tranfmitted to us 
by Plutarch, exprefles the character of the 
Spartan government. “ We have redyced 
part of Afia, put the barbarians to flight, and 
made great preparations for a Perfian war: 
but, as you order me to return, I am already 
on my march, I received the command, not 
for myfelf, but for my country; and I know 
that a general does not deferve that name, 
but as he fubmnits to the Jaws, and obeys the 


Ephori, and the magiftrates.” 
Ee4 WHEN 
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cuaP. When he communicated his refolution to 
XXI. the army, they expreffed their grief and re- 
frorrn—— Tuctance at being torn from the promifed 
fpoils of Afia; but declared with tears, that* 
they would never forfake the ftandard of a 
general, under whom they had fo Often fought 
and conquered. Agefilaus encouraged this 
ardour and attachment, and, to fecure its con- 
tinuance, propofed to reward luch officers as 
fhould join him with bodies of foot or cavalry 
in the Thracian Cherfonefus. The wealth 
of Lydia and Phrygia enabled him amply to 
fulfil his promifes, to defray the expences of 
the war, and te return to Greece with above 
a thoufand talents *. 

Meanwhile the Lacedemonians had col- 
le&ted an army, and given the command of it 
to Ariftodemus, tutor to their infant king. 
The confederated army, confifting of twency 
thoutand men, propofed to attack the Lace- 
dzmonian capital; but the Spartan vigilance 
prevented this attempt, which, in the abfence 
of Agefilaus, was a mafter-ftroke of policy, 
Having aflembled fourteen thoufand men, of 
whom the greater part was furnifhed by the 
allies, they attacked the enemy near Nemza, 


* A hundred and ninety-three thoufand pounds. 
a city 
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a city on the frontier of Corinth, The en- cH AP. 
gagement was obftinate and bloody, but not XI. 
decifive; the Spartans remained mafters of ~~~" 
the ficld, 

AFTER Agefilaus had. affembled his forces 
in the Chenonelus he proceeded with all 
expedition towards Greece, and in one month 
accomplifhed what had been the labour 
of a year to Xerxes and his army. Inftead 
of purfuing his journey through the hoftile 
territories of Locris, he marched through 
Doris and Phocis, that were in alliance with 
Sparta, that he might not be detained by 
unimportant {kirmithes from attacking the 
Theban army.. The recent engagement at 
Nemeza had inflamed, rather than depreffed, 
their fpirits. They {till amounted to twenty 
. thoufand men, the forecs of Agefilaus were 
fuperior in number, as he had received con- 
fiderable reinforcements from Sparta &nd 
Phocis, from Archomenus in Beeotia, and Epi- 
daurus in Argolis. While the armies were 
approaching to engage on the plains of Co- 
ronza, Agefilaus was alarmed by very un- 
welcome intelligence from A fia. 

AFTER the engagement at Egos Potamos, 
which terminated the Peicponnefian war, 
Conon, the Athenian admiral, made*his ef- 

cape 
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cape with a few fhips into the harbour of 
Salamis. Evagoras, a prince who counted his 
lineage from Teucer, reigned at that time in 
Salamis. 

A Puenicran adventurer had ufurped the 
throne, under whofe reign Evagoras was 
born. This tyrant was dethroned and mur- 
dered by another ufurper. When grown up 
to the age of maturity, Evagoras was obliged 
to fly to Cilicia, to avoid the attempts of the 
new tyrant againft his life: returning foon 
after, with a finall but devoted band, he de- 
pofed the ufurper, and afcended the throne 
with the approbation of his fellew citi- 
2ens. 

From the commencement of his reign he 
confirmed the promife of his youth, and un- 
folded the valuable talents, and excellent dif- 
pofitions, which render princes a blefling to 
their fubjects. He foon raifed his little 
kingdom to a flourifhing condition ; rendered 
his fubjects active and induftrious, and en- 
couraged an emulation among them to ex- 
cel in agriculture, commerce, and navigation. 
Conon, who deferved his efteem, and ac- 
quircd his affiction, encouraged and affifted 
him in thcfe patriotic purfuits; and, in a 

fhort 
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fhort time, Salatnis annexed to her dominion cH a Pp. 
feveral of the neighbouring communities, and XX. _ 
was able to raife a naval power that rendered 
he? refpectable at fea. 
Tue attachment of Evagoras to the Athe- 
nians, in whofe language and arts he had 
been inftructed, was increafed by his virtuous 
fenfibility and grateful affection, when he 
beheld the fall of their republic, from power 
and renown, to depreffion and flavery, under 
the Spartan yoke. The fuggeftions of Co- 
non concurred with the fentiments of his 
own mind; and they concerted a plan for 
weakening the power of Sparta, and reftor- 
ing Athens to its priftine fplendor. The 
conquetts of Agefilaus in Afia forwarded the 
execution of their plan. Evagoras and Phar-~ 
nabazus had already made the Perfian mo- 
narch acquainted with the merits of Conon. 
In confequence of thefe teftimonials of his 
merit, he had been formerly employed in the 
naval fervice againft Pharax; and he em- 
braced this opportunity of travelling to Ba- 
bylon, and reprefenting to Artaxerxes the 
neceflity of oppofing the Lacedemonians on 
that element, in which they had acquired, 
and {till preferved the command of the Iouian 
coait. A decifive victory at fea would thake 
the 
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the whole fabrie of their power, and expel 
them frbm Afia. Under the aufpicious con- 
duct of Pharnabazus, nothing was neceflary 
to accomplifi this undertaking, but a body 
of feamen, equal to: thofe in the fervice of 
the Spartans. If the Great King would fur- 
nifh the neceffary fupplies, he would engage 
to collet fuch a number of Grecian failors 
as would give Perfia the decided fuperiority 
at fea, and compel Agefilaus to relinquith his 
conquefts in the exft. 

ARTAXERKES, delighted with the propofal, 
ordered the fum of money required to be paid 
from his treafury; and Conon returned to 
Cilicia, to carry his defign into execution. 
From the Greek cities and feaports in Afia 
and Europe, he foon affembled a marine 
force, which, when joined to the {quadrons 
commanded by Pharnabazus, enabled him to 


‘engage the Spartan admiral with fuperior 


nuinbers. The combined armament fet faiJ 
in queft of the enemy; and, as they advanced 
beyond the northern extremity of Rhodes, 
difcovered the Lacedrmonian fleet, con- 
fitting of a hundred gallies, in ‘the fpa- 
cious bay which is formed by the group of 
feattered iflands called Sporades, and the 
Dorian coaft. Pifander did not decline the 

unequal 
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unequal engagement. He ordered his men 
to prepare for battle, and advance againft the 
enemy. ‘The greater number, however, de- 
{pairing of fuccefs againft {uch fuperior num- 
bers, withdrew from the engagement, and 
retreated towards the fhore of Cnidus. Pi- 
fander, who poticffed the courage of a foldier, 
without the fagacity of a commander, after 
fighting bravely, dict with honour in the 
caufe of his country. ‘The conquerors, 
after deftroying vait numbers of the enemy, 
captured fifty gailies; a memorable and irre- 
parable blow, which deprived the Lacede- 
monians of thcir cmpire at fea, and of their 
sdominions at, land tom Cnidus to ea 
tium. 

AcrsiLaus, dreading the impreffion that 
the news of fo fev.re a blow might have 
upon his troops, gave out in the army, that 
the Lacedeamonians had gained a confiderable 
victory at fea; and, appearing in public with 
a garland of flowers upon his head, offered a 
facrifice of thankfgiving to the gods. 

THE two armies, nearly equal in numbers, 
now advanced towards each other on the 
plains of Coron#a. The Thebans, raifing an 
univerfal flout, ran furioufly to the charge, 
and foon put the left wing to flight, chiefly 

8 confifting 
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CHAP. confifting of the Orchomenians; while Age- 
'XXI.  filaus repelled the Argives, who compofed 
ew the left wing of the enemy. The Thebans 
having totally routed the Orchomenians, ad- 
vanced to take poffeffion of the baggage, and 
to reaflemble their allies, who had fled to- 
wards Mount Helicon; but Agefilaus, by a 
mafterly manceuvre, intercepted them. The 
Thebans obferving this movement, formed a 
hollow fquare, and waited his approach. The 
Spartan king, guided rather by the impetu- 
ofity of a foldier, than the calm prudence of 
a general, attacked them in front, inftead of 
allowing them to pafs, that he might afluil 
them in flank, or harafs their rear. The 
fhock was terrible, bloody, deftructive; and, 
of all the battles which happened in his time, 
Xenophon fays, that this was fought with 
the moft defperate fury. Finding it impof- 
fible to break the Thebans in front. The 
Spartans at laf{t opened their phalanx to this 
unconquerable band, and permitted them to 
join their friends; but no perfuafions of the 
Thebans coud prevail on their allies to renew 
the engagement. The Spartans thus re- 
mained matters of the field, which was a 

fcene of carnage, havoc, and horror. 
AcesiLaus, though he had received feve- 
ral 
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ral wounds in the engagement, would not cnap, 
retire to his tent, till he had feer the dead XXI.° 
carried off on ther fhields. Being informed ~~~“ 
tha about fourfcore of the encmy had ta~ 
ken refuge in a temple, of Minerva, he fent 
a guard: to efcort them to a place of fafety. 
The day following the battle was employed 
in erecting a trophy, as a monument of this 
important victory ; while the enemy fent he- 
ralds to demand permiffion to bury their 
dead. Notwithftanding his wounds, and 
weaknefs in confequence cf them, Agefilaus 
travelled to Delphi, where the Pythian games 
were then celebrating, in order to dedicate 
the tenth of his Afiatic {poils, amounting to 
a hundred talents, in the celebrated temple 
of Apollo. Returning towards the Pelo- 
ponnefus, he then difbanded his troops, and 
{et fail for Sparta. 

He was received by his country with e*ery 
demonftration of joy and gratitude. They 
beheld with admiration the fame fimplicity 
of manners, frugality of life, and attach- 
ment to Spartan cuftoms, by which he had 
been formerly diftinguifhed- In his Afiatic 
expedition he had fhared the toils of the 
meaneft foldicr; nor was he to be diftin- 


guithed from the reft of the army,? by his 
drefs, 
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-drefs, his food, or his accommodations,: by 
day or night. He returned from Afia too 
aninheeed with its corruptions ; untainted 
with the loye of pleafuré, luxury, and pemp, 
which shara@erite the manners of the na- 
tives, and which foanee generals ,had_ in- 
troduced into Sparta. He made no altera- 
tion in his table, drefs, equipage, or, furniture. 
Inflead of the pride and prefumption of a 
victorious commander, he difplayed the mo- 
defty of a private citizen; and was only to 
be diftinguifhed from other Spartans by a 
greater fubmiffion to the laws, and attach- 
ment to the euftoms of his country. 

THe Theban or Corinthian war lafled 
eight years; but was not diftinguilhed by 
any celebrated or important actions, except 
the engagement at fea between Conon and 
Pifander, and the battle of Coronza. 

fn the partial and undecilive engagements 
which followed, the Athenians were generally 


fuccefsful by fea, and the Spartans by land. 


Teleutias, the brother of Agetilaus, it is truc, 
futprifed the Pireus with twelve gallies, and 
deftroyed ieveral fhips of war; .and Iphi- 


‘erates, the Athenian, gained fome advantages 
‘by.Jand, which announced. thote great talents 
for wat, which rendered him afterwards {fo 


con{picuows : . 
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confpicuous: but, for the moft part, fuperi- cu ap, 
ority and fuccefs attended the operations of XxI. 


the Spartan army, and the Athenian fleet. 

_ Te Lacedamonians reaped no real or laft- 
ing advantages from their victory at Coronza; 
but ferieus and irretrievable calamities arofe 
from their defeat at Cnidus. One day de« 
ftroyed the fruit of many laborious cam- 
paigns; deprived them of the command at 
fea, which devolved to Conon and Pharnaba« 
zus, who, in the fpace of three months, de~ 
tached for ever from their dominions the 
whole weftern coaft of Afia Minor. The 
important and meritorious fervices of thefe 
commanders were not overlooked or nes 
giected by the Perfian monarch, who, after 
loading Pharnabazus with wealth and honours, 
_ gave him his daughter in marriage. 

Tur noble ambition of Conon neither 
defired or folicited rewards or honours ‘for 
himfelf. To raife his fallen country from 
her ruins was the generous and patriotic 
motive, which was the fource of all his 
actions. By his fuggeftion and perfuafion, a 
naval armament had been fitted out, which 
retaliated the ravages, and revenged the con- 
quefts of Agefilaus. To ceprefs fill far- 
ther the pride of Sparta, he now propofed to 

Vou. If. Ff the 
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cwap. the Perfian king, and his viceroy, the re-efta~ 
xxI.  blifhment of Athens. The propofal was 
=———————= favourably received; liberal fupplies of mo- 
ney were given; and Pharnabazus conferred. 
on Conon the command of the naval arma- 
ment; which immediately fet fail, and, after 
reducing the Cyclades and Cythera, and ra- 
vaging the coaft of Laconia, aflembled in the 
harbours of Phalerus, Munichia, and Pireus. 
No time was loft in the important work of 
rebuilding the harbours and fortifications of 
Athens. Befides artifans, who were allured 
by gain, the foldiers and failors contributed 
their efforts; the voluntary exertions of the 
allies, particularly the Thebans, accelerated 
the progrefs of the undertaking; while the 
zealous labours of the natives were never in- 
termitted, in reftoring their celebrated capital 
to its antient ftrength and fplendor, The 
work was completed with aftonifhing rapi- 
dity ; and, by a fingular combination of vi- 
ciffitudes, the Athenian capital, after having 
been formerly reduced to afhes by the Per- 
fians, was now rebuilt by their own hands; 
and, after having been difmantled and de- 
molifhed by the Lacedamonians, was reftored 
at their expence, and by the fpoils taken 

from their fleet. 
7 WHEN 
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WueEn thefe tidings were conveyed toSpar- cH ap. 
ta, they were received with the deepeft difap-  _ xx1. 
pointment and vexation, and excited in their —~~ 
rainds every invidious and ma’ignant paffion. 

They looked upon the reftoration of that 
city a8 the overthrow of their own; and 
would rather have been fwept from the face 
of Greece, than have allowed the Atheni- 
ans to enjoy their antient independence and 
profperity. From thefe bafe motives, they 
adopted the timid and treacherous refolution 
of avenging themfelves upon their Athenian 
rivals, by making a difadvantageous and dif- 
honourable peace with the king of Perfia. 
They were ready to facrifice every thing, 
provided the Great King would withdraw his 
fleet froin co-operating to the re-eftablith- 
ment of the Athenian power To accom- 
plifh this purpofe, they fent Antalcidas to 
Teribazus, who had fuceeeded Tithrauftes 
as fatrap of the fouthern provinces, and after- 
wards to Babylon. The previous hiftory of 
this ambaffader is unknown ; he appears, how- 
ever, to have had nothing of a Spartan but 
the name; but to have pofleffed all the arts 
of complaifance and infinuation, and to have 
been verfed in all the vices of diffimulauon, 
flattery, and feduétion, which qualify a man 

EL 2 for 
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cuap. for fuch an employment, and facilitate his 


XX. 





fuccefs. To pleafe the Perfian king and his 
fatraps, ae laid afide the dignity of office, 
and acted the buffoon; he publicly derided 
the inftitutions of Lycyrgus, and in a mimic 
dance ridiculed the heroifm cf Leonidas at 
Thermopyle *. 

Sucu a character, at fuch a court, could 
hardly’ fail to accomplith his ends, though 
his fuccefs had not been precipitated by the 
imprudent patriotifm of Conon. After re- 
building the fortifications of Athens, thig 
illuftrious commander requefted Pharnaba- 
zus to permit him, for a few months, to em- 
ploy the combined fleet in ravaging the ter- 
ritories of Sparta and her allies. The un- 
fufpicious governor readily granted his defire. 
But Conon neglected his promife, and me- 
ditated only to promote the intereft and glory 
of his country. He difplayed at Chios, at 
Lefbos, and along the Eolian and Ionian 
coafts, the numbers and the ftrength of his 
naval armament, and, defcribing the happy 
revolution that had raifed Athens to her for- 
mer power and fplendor, invited the Afi- 
atics and iflanders to recognife the authority 


* Athenzus, lib. ii, 
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of their antient fovereign, and fhare with her 
the government of Greece. 

Sucu a vifionary project could have no 
effects, but to bring ruin or difgrace on the 
head of the contriver. The fagacious and 
artful Antalcidas immediately reprefented him 
as guilty of the moft aggravated treachery, 
ingratitude, and rebellion, in violating his 
engagements as foon as they were made; in 
forgetting the fignal obligations received by 
himfelf and his country, and attempting to 
conquer the Perfian dominions by the afiitt- 
ance of the Perfian troops. Conon was now 
abandoned, even by his friend Pharnabazus, 
and Antalcidas carried on his in‘rigues, if not 
without oppofition, at leaft with triumphant 
fuccefs. Neither the remonftrances of Co- 
non, and the other Athenian ambafladors, nor 
thofe of the Theban and Argive deputies, 
were attended to, while the Spartan négocia-~ 
tor obtained every thing he defired. An- 
talcidas propofed terms that feemed to have 
been dictated by the Perfian monarch:— 
“© The Spartans refign all pretenfions to the 
fovereignty of the Greek cities in Afia, which 
they acknowledge is the right of the Great 
King. They are ready to declare all the 
cities and iflands reciprocally intlependent; 
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which will henceforth prevent any one of 
them from acquiring fufficient power to dif- 
pute the fupremacy of Perfia.” 

Thefe conditions, which the moft infolent 
minifter of the moft infolent monarch could 
hardly have folicited or defired, awakened 
no jealoufy or fufpicion in the mind of Teri- 
bazus, who was lulled into profound fecurity 
by the arts of the Spartan ambaffador. The 
fate of the patriotic Conon muft excite emo- 
tions of forrow and regret in every mind of 
fenfibility. After having facrificed every 
thing, even juftice and integrity, to the fer- 
vice of his country, he was condemned either 
to death or perpetual imprifonment*. The 
fuccefsful Antalcidas, on the contrary, wag 
amply rewarded. 

Although the conditions of the alliance be- 
tween Perfia and Sparta were in the higheft 
degreé advantageous and honourable to Ar- 
taxerxes, the negociation remained unaccom- 
plifhed for feveral years. Teribazus incurred 
the difpleafure of his lord, and was fucceeded 
in his government by Struthas, who adopted, 
with warmth, the intereft of the Athenians. 
The powerful efforts of the Argive and 
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Beeotian deputies contributed likewife to this 
end, as they raifed fufpicions againft the 
Spartans, by difcovering the real object they 
had in view. 

MEANWHILE the military operations of 
the contending ftates were carried on by thofe 
fallies and incurfions that irritate without en- 
feebling, and contribute to provoke, rather 
than to terminate hoftilities. The Lacede- 
monians ravaged the country, and plundered 
the villages of their enemies in Peloponnefus. 
The Thebans and Argives, on the other hand, 
laid wafte the territories of Laconia; and the 
Athenians employed the renovated vigour of 
their republic in regaining the empire of the 
fea. 

Tue death or captivity of Conon again 
called forth the abilities of Thrafybulus, whofe 
vigour and patriotifin had twice refcued his 
country from the yoke of tyranny, ’ The 
Athenian fleet, confifting of forty gallies, was 
entrufted to this commander; who, having 
faled towards the Hellefpont, induced the 
inhabitants of Byzantium, and feveral other 
cities of Thrace, to accede to the Athe- 
nian alliance. He next landed in the ifle 
of Lefbos, and, having engaged the enemy 
near Methymna, defeated the Lacedemonian 
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CHAP. troops, and flew, with his own hand, Theri- 

XXI. machus, the general. From this ifland he 

=“ drew confiderable reinforcements <o his ficet, 

and, with this acceffion of ftrength, proceeded 

towards Rhodes, to aflift the Athenian party 

in that ifland. To provide himfelf with re- 

fources for this expedition, he raiied fupplies 

from the fea-ports of Afia; and, entering the 

mouth of the Eurymedon, exacted a heavy 

contribution from Afpendus, the capital of 

Pamphylia. This act of power would, per- 

haps, as ufual, have been {ubmitted to, but 

the unreftrained enormities of the failors and 

foldiers provoked the Pamphylians to refift- 

ance. The Grecian camp was attacked in 

the night, a confiderable flaughter enfued, 

and Thrafybulus himfelf fell a facrifice to his 
unbounded rapacity and avarice. 

THESE unjuft and oppreflive exactions on 
the capital of Pamphylia prefented another 
opportunity for the vigilant Antalcidas to 
work on the paflions of the Perfian king, 
and inflame his refentment againft the Athe- 
nians. 

ART.AXERXES at laft determined to embrace 
the caufe of the Spartans; and thus dictated 
the terms of a general pacification :—* It is 
the pleafere of Artaxerxes, the king, that the 

ifland 
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ifland of Cyprus, and Clazomene, belong to 
him; that the other Grecian ftates be fe- 
erally enfranchifed and independent, with 
exception to Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, 
which, as of old, fhall be fubject to the Athe- 
nians ; and, whatever ftate accepts not thefe 
terms, I will go to war with it and its ad- 
herents, by fea and land*.” 

WueEn the deputies of the Grecian cities 
were fummoned by Teribazus to hear the 
conditions of peace, they were aftonifhed to 
find, inftead of an equitable treaty, the im- 
perious mandate of the Great King, who, by 
their diffenfions and hoftilities, had become 
the fovereign arbiter of Greece. 

THE greater part of the Grecian ftates re~ 
jected with horror terms of pacification fo 
humiliating and {fo infamous. But, as they 
were enfeebled and exhaufted by their in- 
ternal divifions and animofities, and were un- 
able to fupport a war againft a prince fo 
opulent and powerful, it was ‘expected that 
prudence, as well as neceffity, would foon in- 
duce them to accept the conditions of peace. 
Thebes, Argos, and Athens, made the only 
vigorous oppofition to a treaty that was equal- 
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ly deftructive to the interefl, and difgraceful 
to the fame of Greece. The Thebans were 
averfe to refign their authority over the in- 
ferior communities of Beeotia: the Argives 
were reluctant to withdraw their forces from 
Corinth, and leave that capital in the power 
of the Lacedemonian party: and the Athe- 
nians could not relinquifh, without regret, 
the ‘fruits of their late conquefts, and their 
hopes of future profperity and renown. The 
{agacious Antalcidas had forefeen and pre- 
vented the oppofition of thefe ftates. A fleet 
of eighty fail, fitted out with Perfian gold, 
was ready to awe them into comphance. 
Teribazus had collected a fquadron, and 
wags prepared to attack the ifle of Cyprus, if 
Evagoras {heuld revolt, The Perfian gover- 
nor had alfo raifed an army, which was ready 
at the firft fummons to embark for Greece, 
andr to co-operate with the Lacedemonians 
again{ft all who might venture to refufe the 
terms of peace which had been dictated by 
Perfias Thefe formidable preparations alarmed 
the fears of the confederates, and obliged 
them to fubmit, though with fallen reluc- 
tance, to the terms of accommodatien. The 
refiftance of the Thebans was the moft obfti- 

nate ; 
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of Sparta. Open hoftilities ceafed, the armies I. 
on both fides were difbanded, a fort of forced ~~~" 
tranquillity was eftablifhed, but it was like 
that gloomy ftillnefs which precedes and ans 
nounces a ftorm, 
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Frau the Peace of Antalcidas to the Fall of 
the Theban Empire. 
CHAP. “HE famous and fhameful treaty of An- 
XXII. talcidas, owed its origin and comple~ 


tion to the artiSce and addrefs of the Lace- 
dxmonians. The fuccefs which attended the 
arms of Agefilaus, in Afia; the rapidity and 
the {plendor .of his victories, and his Jong- 
concerted plan of carrying the war into the 
heart of Perfia, {truck terror into the regions 
of defpotif{m, and made the Great King trem- 
ble on his throne. The arrival of Conon, ot 
the court of Babylon, at this critical conjune- 
tun, relieved the fears of the monarch, and 
wrought a revolution in his conncils, He 
folicited the command of a powerful fleet, 
and. jertook to deprive the Spartans, at one 
blow, of their empire at fea, and compel 
them to relinquith their conquefts in Afia, 
In the celebrated fea-fight with Pifander, he 
fully accomplithed his promife; when he 
crufhed. the wrength of the Peloponnefian 

fleet 
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fleet, took fifty of their fhips, and blafted in 
one day the fruit of all the victories that had 
been gained by Agefilaus. 

Sparta, though fubject to an ariftocracy, 
was lefs governed by fy{tem, and difcovered 
lefs political confiftency, than any of the Gre- 
cian republics. The rival paflions of jealoufy, 
envy, imperious ambition, and revenge, with an 


inveterate and eternal anupathy again{t Athens,, 


were the prime movers of all their actions. 
Ilence, when they were informed of the af- 
fiftance which the Great King had given to 
that republic, and in particular, when they 
‘heard that the Athenian walls and harbours 
had been rebuilt by Conon, they were torn 
by the cruclleft confiict of contending paf- 
fions. They were willing to folicit an ac- 
commodation with Artaxerxes, on the moft 
mortifying conditions; they were ready to 
refign all the advantages they had gained, and 
to abandon all views of foreign conqueft, 
provided the Perfian king would ceafe to 
open his treafury, and to commiffion his fleets 
to raife and aggrandife the growing and dan- 
gerous power of their Athenian rivals. 

They found too, that while they were en« 
deavouring to extend their conquefts abroad, 
their acquifitions at home were fliding* from 

their 
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cua. their poffeffion. Athens had rifen from its 

XXII. ruins with new luftre. Thebes and Argos 

saemenmmerer tod become formidable, and affumed political 

importance. Many of the Peloponnefian 

cities had fhaken off their authority ; their 

colonies in Thrace and Macedon no longer 

obeyed them; and they were deprived of all 

their Ionian acquifitions. During a war of 

twenty-feven years, they had fought and con- 

quered both in Europe and in Afia, and were 

now in a worfe condition than at the com- 
miencement of hoftilities. 

Tury néw began to abandon all thoughts 
of diftant expeditions, and relinquifhed all 
concern with Afiatic affairs. In return, they 
obtained many fubitantial advantages from the 
Perfian monarch. To them it was given in 
charge to fee that the articles of the peace 
were ftrictly adhered to; and, for this pur- 
pofe, they were {upplied with money from 
the Perfian treafury to raife troops in Greece. 
While, in confequence of the peace of An- 
talcidas, the Thebans had been compelled to 
permit the cities of Boeotia to enjoy their li- 
berty, and the Argives to withdraw their gar- 
rifon from Corinth, the Lacedzmonians,'-on 
their part, difcovered no intention of comply- 
ing with the articles of the treaty. 

Havine 
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Havine found their power already increaf- cH ap, 
ed, they refolved to extend it farther by policy XXII. 
and arms. They employed their emiffaries 
to, encourage the ariftocratical factions in the 
inferior cities; fo enflame the reciprocal ani-~ 
mofity of the citizens; and, under the fem- 
blance of protecting the injured and oppreffed, 
decided every appeal to their fenate in {uch a 
manner as turned to the anvanaee and ag- 
grandifement of Sparta. 

Tue republic of Mantinza, fituated in the 
center of Arcadia, which, from a few hamlets 
of fhepherds, was now a powerful ftate, was 
the firft object of their unjuft ambition. 

Harpty a year had elapfed fince the 
peace of Antalcidas, when Spartan ambafla- 
dors were difpatched to Mantineza, with one 
of the moft unjuft and imperious commiffions 
that is recorded in hiftory. The Mantinazans 
were commanded, by thefe emifiaries of 
ariftocratic defpotifm, to raze their fortifica- 
tions, to forfake their city, and to defcend 
again into the humble and difperfed ftate of 
villagers; becaufe, during the late war, they 
had fupplied the Argives with corn, and, 
though apparently in friendfhip with Sparta, 
had rejoiced at her misfortunes. 
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Tris infolent requeft met with the dn- 
fwer it deferved; the ambaffadors . returned 
without fuccefs, and Sparta declared war. 
King Agefipolis, with a powerful army, ra- 
vaged the territory of the Mantinzans, and 
laid fiege to the city. After an ineffectual 
fiege for feveral months, he at laft contrived 
a {cheme which proved fatai to the brave 
Mantinezans. The river Ophis flowed 
through the city of Mantinga. With much 
labour and difhculty the courfe of the 
flream was fiopped below the city, and the 
foundation of tlic walls Jaid under water. The 
unburnt bricks, of which the fortifications 
were built, diffolved in the water by which 
they were overflowed, and the citizens beheld 
their crumbling walls with forrow and defpair. 
Perceiving that all farther defence was im- 
poffible, the inhabitants fent to capitulate on 
conditions; but the Spartan king would 
grant them no other terms than thofe which 
had been originally propofed. They were 
therefore obliged to deftroy their city; to 
feparate again into four diftin¢ét communities, 
and return to their original habitations in the 
villages and hamlets. 

Tue Lacedamonians next difplayed their. 
tyranny and feverity againft the republic of 

9 Plius. 
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Phlius. This little community was not ex- 
empted from that ftate of ferment which pre- 
vailed throughout Greece: it was divided 
into factions, and the party oppofite to Sparta 
had expelled their opponents. The autho- 
rity of Agefilaus procured their return frorh 
exile; but new quarrels having arifen, com- 
miffioners were appeinted to try and punifh 
thofe who were termed the mot obnéxieus 
citizens. By condemning to death almoft 
every man of eminence or abilities in the 
democratical party, thefe infamous execu- 
tioners fecured the permanent and invaria- 
‘ble attachment of Phlius to the interefts of 
Sparta. 

Ar this period the cities of Acanthus and 
Apollonia folicited the affiftance of the Spar- 
tans, againft the growing and dangerous 
power of Olynthus, which was inhabited by 
Greeks, originally from Chalcis in Eubea. 
The Athenians, after their viétories in the 
Perfian war, had annexed to their dominion 
many cities in the Thracian territories and 
neighbourhood, which threw off the yoke at 
the clofe of the Peloponnefian war.. Olyn- 
thus was of this number. lo fecure them- 
felves againft the encroaching tyranny of 
Sparta, no lefs dangetous than that,of Athens, 
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cu Ap, the Olynthians had raifed troops, and fortified 
xxii. their city. The ftate of affairs in Greece, 
-wmmuneemene and the weaknefs of their neighbours, ena- 
bled the citizens of Olynthus, not only to 
eftablith their independence, but to extend 
their dominions by conqueft, till, by their 
power and wealth, they became formidable, 
and abjects of jealoufy and alarm to the ad- 
jacemt communities. On the fouthern thores 
of Macedon, they had made themfelyes maf- 
ters of Chalcis and Pierea, which, blefled 
with a natural fertility, invited the operations 
of agriculture ; and, at the fame time, by its 
maritime fituation, was favourable to the pur- 
fuits of trade: they grafped at ftill more va- 
luable acquifitions, and would have extended 
their dominions on the fide of Thrace and 
Macedon, if the ambafladors of Acanthus and 
Apollonia had not interefted the Spartan am- 
bition to break the ftrength of this new con- 
federacy, and give an effectual check to their 

rifling greatnefs. 

Wuen Cleigenes, the Acanthian, had de- 
livered, in the name of his colleagues, their 
complaint and petition before the greater af- 
fembly at Sparta, the Lacedemonians, with 
their uiual affectation of impartiality, defired 
the opihion of the confederates; who, know- 
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ing the inclinations of the dffembly, unani- 
moufly tefolved, that it was neteflary to de+ 
clare war againft the Olynthians, War be- 
ing determimed on, it was agreed that the 
confederates fhould raife ten thoufand troops, 
with liberty to fuch ftates as were unable to 
furnifh the full complement of foldiers, to 
pay an equivalent in money, at the rare of 
half a drachma * a day for each foot foldier, 
and four times as much for the horfe, 

CLEIGENES, the ambaflador, informed the 
affembly, that the critical fituation of Acan~ 
thus and Apollonia demanded immediate aid ; 
and propofed that, with the ‘troops they had 
in arms, they fhould inftantly fet out on the 
expedition. The Lacedemonians confented, 
and ordered two thoufand men to march to 
Macedon without delay, under the command 
of Eudamidas ; and that his brother Phebi- 
das thould follow him as foon as the remain 
der of the forces could be collected. 

Wuen Eudamidas arrived in Thrace, he 
placed garrifons in fuch cities as were moft 
expofed to the enemy; but, as his forces were 
not yet afflembled, he did not commence open 
hoftilities. Potidza, a city in alliance with 
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CH AP. the Olympians, and of confiderable import- 


XXII. 





ance, in the ifthmus of Pallené, furrendered to 
him without making any defence. 

MEAN WHILE Pheebidas began his march, 
‘at the head of cight, thoufand men, and ch- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Thebes, near 


‘the Gymnafium. Thebes, like all the cities 


of Greece, was at that time agitated by the 


~ & . . . 
contentions of a popular and an ariftocratical 


or Spartan faction. Ifmenias was at the head 
of the democratical party ; Leontiades of the 
Spartan ; both were polemarchs, that is, ge- 
nerals of the army, and chief magiftrates in 
the commonwealth. It is probable that 
Phebidas had orders. from the fenate, or 
from king Agefilaus, to take a decided part in 
the Theban divifions, which made him liftcn 
with the greater alacrity to the propofal of 
Leontiades, “ to feize the citadel, to expci 
the adherents of I{menias, and take poffetiion 
of it with his troops in the name of the 
Lacedemontans.” He reprefented to him, 
“« that nothing would be more eafy, and at 
the fame time more honourable, than to make 
himfelf mafter of Thebes, a greater and more 
important prize than the capital of the Olyn- 

thians.” 
Puoreipas received the propofal with 
tranfports 
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tranfports of joy. The plan of operations was ¢ ua P. 
foon fettled between the confpirators. The XH. 
Thebans, confiding with perfect fecurity in 
the late treaty of peace, were 'prepiring to 
celebrate the feaft of Céres. It was in the 
midft of fummer, and, during the intenfe heat’ 
of noon, few paffengers were to be feen in the 
ftreets. Phoebidas, who, to conceal his in- 
tentions, had made preparations for continu- 
ing his march, was at the favourable moment 
called by his confederate to the fcene of 
action. At this feftival, the Theban matrons 
went in procefiion to the Cadmza, or citadel, 
to acknowledge the paft, and implore the fu- 
ture favours of the beneficent goddefs who 
prefides over the hirveft. For them the 
gates of the Cadmea were left open, and, as 
no male was admitted to this my{tic folemnity, 
the place was without defence. Accordingly 
Phaebidas and his army, conducted by Leon- 
tiades, took poffeffion of the citydel without 
oppofition, The fenate was then fitting in 
the market-place, Leontiades took hi, place 
among the fenators, and avowed that the La- 
cedemonians had aéted by his authority, not 
as enemies, but to preferve tne public tran- 
quillity. He then feized Ifmenias, with the 
Jeaders of the oppofite party, and ent them 
C83 to 
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€u Ap. to the citadel. Many were thrown into pri- 
XXII. fon, and about four hundred fled with preci« 

™———— pitation to Athens. 

Wuen the Spartan fenate -received infor- 
mation of this atrocious enterprize, that one of 
their generals had, by open violence and force 
of arms, taken poffeflion of a city in alliance 
with, their republic, complaints and accufa~ 
tions againft the conduct of Phebidas re- 
founded. from all quarters. The opponents 
of Agefilaus, who fufpected his being the 
contriver of this fhameful. tranfa&tion, de- 
manded by whofe authority a Spartan com- 
mander had committed fuch a flagrant viola- 
tion of public faith, fuch a fhocking a@ of 
perfidy as would have difgraced the rudeft, 
barbarians. Agefilaus found no difficulty ‘in 
vindicating the conduct of Pheebidas, and 
publicly declared to the fenate that the fole 
queltion was concerning the utility of the 
action. Whatever was beneficial and. expe- 
dient for Sparta, a general was not only pe? 
mitted but commanded to perform, by his. 
own authority, and without waiting for or-. 
ders, Such corrupted maxuns-of policy have 
been, often adopted and purfued, but feldom 
avowed, except by the Lacedamonians. The. 
fenate, after a long difcuffion. and mature deli- 
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beration, refolved, according to their ufual hy- 
pocrify, “ That Pheebidas fhould be deprived 
of his command, and fined in a hundred thou- 
fayfd drachmas *; but that the citadel fhould 
be retained, and defended by a ftrong garri-~ 
fon.” ‘The Lacedemonians, not fatisfied witht 
this at of injuftice and perfidy, fent com- 
miffioners from the cities in their alliance to 
try, or rather to condemn I{menias, who, upon 
their arrival, was immediately put to death. 
TexreuTtias, the brother of Agefilaus, 
was appointed, in the place of Phebidas, to 
command ten thoufand troops deftined againft 
Olynthus. By the affiftance of Amintas, 
king of Macedon, he compelled the Olyn- 
thians to retire within the inclofure and 
protection of thtir walls. Many fallies were 
made, with uncertain fuccefs; but Teleu- 
tias, beholding a party of his cavalry cut to 
pieces by the Olynthians, advanced againft 
them at the head of his hcavy-armed troops, 
with greater precipitation than prudence. The 
Olynthians never halted till they arrived 
undér the fortifications. “he townfmen then 
mounted the battlements, and affaulted the 
enemy with darts, arrows, and other miffile 
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weapons. At the fame time the Olynthian 


army, which were in readinefs within the 
walls, fallied forth with impetuofity: thé 
Spartan general fell in the firft attack; the 
army was repulfed with great flaughter, and 
fld to Acanthus and Apollonia. 

Tuis check ferved only to animate the 
ardour of the Lacedemonians. In the third 
year of the war, king Agefipolis marched into 
Macedon -with a ftrong reinforcement. After 
ravaging the Olynthiaa territories, he took 
by ftorm the ftreng city of Torona; but in 
the midft of his fuccefs he was {cized with a 
calenture, and died in the feventh day of the 
difeafe. Cleombrotus, his brother, fucceeded 
to the throne of Sparta; and Polybiades was 
appointed to command the forces againft 
Olynthus. 

Tuis general furrounded the city by land, 
whil:' a fquadron of Lacedamonian veffels 
blocked up the adjacent harbour of Mecy- 
berna. The Olynthians were now cut off 
from all fupplies both by fea and land; and 
were at lait compelltd by famine to capitu- 
late. They relinquifhed all claim to the 
Chalcidicé, gave up the cities of Macedon to 
their former fovereign, and bound themfelves 
to obey, oft all occafions, the mandates of their 

Spartan 
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Spartan allies* After the fubmiffion of the cu ‘A ¥. 
Olynthians, Amintas re-eftablifhed his court X11. 
‘dt Pella, which thenceforth continued to be 
the refidence of the Macedonian kings. 

Tue Spartans, after they had feized with 
a {trong arm the Theban citadel, maintained 
poffeffion of it during five years, with a gar- 
rifon of fifteen hundred men. The parti- 
zans of ariftocracy and Sparta now acquired 
an entire afcendancy in the government, and 
the Thebans experienced every fpecies of op- 
preffion. Not fatisfied with the exercife of 
defpotifm in Thebes, they perfecuted the un+ 
happy exiles from their country, till at laft 
both thofe in the city, and thofe who had 
fled from it, driven to the laft extremities, 
and deriving courage from defpair, were de- 
termined to hazard every thing rather than 
to groan any longer under the Lacedemonian 
yoke. 

Ar this time the profperity cof Sparta ap- 
peared to be in its greateft {plendor, and its 
power fo firmly eftablifhed as to bid defiance 
to accident or oppojition. Thebes, and all 
the cities of Boeotia, had lately fubmitted to 
their authority. They had contrived mea- 
fyres to humble the pride of Argos, and to 
retain it in a ftate of dependence. *Corinth 

«acknowledged 
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cH A P.;acknowledged their jurifdidion, and was ready 
XXII. to obey their commands. The Athenians, 
—————= deprived, by the late treaty, of their allies, and’ 
reduced to thejr individual ftrength, were not 
in a condition to contend for dominion with 
their powerful rival. If any ftate or city at~ 
tempted to fhake off their authority, imme- 
diate and fevere punifhment reduced them to 
obedience, and ftruck terror into the neigh- 
bouring communities. While thus they ty- 
rannized over Greece, the Great King was 
their ally, and the wealth and power of Perfia 
were pledged and prepared to give vigoue 
and fuccefs to their meafures. 

Bur, notwithitanding this apparent tran- 
quillity, a revolution was preparing m a quar~ 
ter where they had inflicted the deepeft in- 
juries, but whence they neither expected nor 
apprehended any attempt towards retaliation. 
The four hundred Thebans, who had fled to 
Athens after Phaebidas had taken the citadel, 
were banifhed by a public decree of their 
country. The Lacedemonians, to give a 
prefumptuous proof of their tyrannical and 
domineering {pirit, ordered the Athenians to 
withdraw their protection from thefe unhappy 
exiles, and to expel them from their’ city. 
The humsnity and generofity, natural and-pe- 

3 culiar 
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culiar to the Athenians, as well as their gra- cw ape 
titude towards the Thebans, for affording them = xxwru. - 
an afylum when they were banifhed by the =" 
thirty tyrants, prompted them to reject the in- 
famous propofal. At the fame time, Leontiades 
fent fome of his devoted creatures to affaflinate 
the chief of the exiles; but Androclides alone 
fell a victim tc his iniquitous machinations. 
Pelopidas, the fon of Hippocles, who acted 
a diftinguifhed part in the deliverance of 
Thebes, was among the exiles who had 
fought protection in Athens. Elevated with 
the native courage-of his mind, and fired with 
refentment againft the late inftances of Spar- 
tan treachery and cruelty, he exhorted his 
fellow-exiles no longer to fuffer in filenee, 
but to take up arms at once to avenge theit 
own caufe, and affert the liberty of their. 
country. ‘“ Let us follow,” continued he, 
“ the example of Thrafybulus, who, °with 
heroic magnanimity, fet out from Thebes with 
a handful of brave men to gcufh the oppreffors 
of Athens, So fet us, by one blow, for glory 
and revenge, expel the tyrants of our country, 
and reftore it to its antient freedom.” 
Tus difcourfe made a deep impreffion 
on the banithed Thebans; and, while they 
deliberated by night on this importaat fubje@, 
Mello, 
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ew’ a p. Mello, one of their number, introduced PhyI- 
xxI1. lidas, his friend, who had juft arrived from 
atest "Fhebes : a man whole fituation, boldnefs, and 
addrefs, fitted -him for the enterprize they 
meditated. 

Tuoucn ftrongly attached to the repub- 
lican caufe, he followed the changes of go- 
vernment, and, by his complaifence, offici- 
oufnefs, and adulation, had infinuated himfelf 
into the good graces and the confidence of 
Leontiades, Archias, and the other Theban 
oppreffors. He was fecretary to the council, 
and no lefs fubfidiary to the pleafures, than 
neceffary to the bufinefs of his matters. 

Tue exiled patriots having concerted the 
plan, and fixed the time of their enterprize, 
communicated it to their friends at Thebes. 
When they had affembled, on the confines of 
Attica, feven * of the youngeft and moft dar- 
ing, with Pelopidas at their head, difguifed 
themfelves like huntfmen, and, arriving at 
the gates towards evening, paffed unfufpected. 
They were concealed in the houfe of Charon 
that night and the following day. 

On the eventful evening that fummoned 
them to ftrike for Thebes and independence, 


* Xenoph. p. 566, 
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the crafty Phyllidas had prepared a magnifi- cw a Pi 
cent entertainment for -two of the tyrants, XXIf. - 
Archias and Philip; and promifed to render ——""™" 
the repaft more exquifite and alluring by the 
company of the moft beautiful women in the 
city. 
Tue banquet of Phyllidas contained the 
moft luxurious viands to gratify the fenfes ; 
and the richeft wines to diflolve the foul in 
pleafure. But in the height of their feftivity 
and voluptuous expectations, a meflenger ar- 
tived from Athens, with letters that con- 
tained a circumflantial account of the whole 
confpiracy. ‘The courier; with marks of 
hafle and agitation, defired to fee Archias, 
and, having delivered the pacquet into his 
hand, informed him, that his Athenian, friend 
defired he would read the Ictters immediately, 
for they related to firicus affairs.  Archias 
replied, {miling, “ Serzous affairs to-mortows”’ 
and, putting them unopened under his pillow, 
continued the debauch. Phyllidas now ren 
tired to introduce the confpirators, difguifed 
like women of pleafure. Their arms wérg 
concealed by their female veftments, and their 
faces overfhadowed by, wreaths of pine and 
poplar. At their arrival, the tyragts, intoxi+ 
cated with voluptuoufnefs and wine, fert.up 
loud: 
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eat ap. loud fhouts of joy; when, at a given fignal, 

X11. the confpirators drew their daggers, and laid 
the tyrants at their feet. Charon and Mella 
had been the chief aétors in this feene; but 
an important part of the work remained be~- 
hind; to difpatch Leontiades, and the other 
fapporters of the ufurpation. Conducted by 
Phyllidas, who was ftill unfufpeéted, the con- 
fpirators found the houfes of the magiftrates 
open to receive them. Leontiades, who was 
afleep, awaked at the tumult, and, arming 
hintelf with his fword, boldly fought in his 
own defence ; it was referved to Pelopidas to 
rid the earth of:this early contriver and chief 
abettor of the Theban calamities and difgrace. 
His affociates fell by the hands of the other 
con{pirators. 

Tue tyrannicide being thus accomplihed, 
with equal celerity and fuccefs, couriers were 
fent to the Thracian plain, to inform the 
Theban exiles, who immediately fet out for 
the fcene of action. The confpirators next 
opened the different prifons, which were fil- 
led with the unhappy victims of tyrannical 
oppreffion. Five hundred captives were re- 
leafed, whe formed a confiderable acceffion of 
ftrength to thcir deliverers. They furnithed 
themfelves with arms from the arfenals, which 

they 
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they broke open. The whole city was now 
in a ftate of agitation, uncertainty, and ter- 
vor. The houfes, though at midnight, were 
illuminated with torches; the ftreets were 
crowded with multitudes pafling and repafling, 
without knowing whither they went; and 
all longed, with impatience and anxiety, for 
the return of the dawn, that they might learn 
the caufe of thefe diforders, and know what 
deftiny awaited them. In the midft of this 
tumult, 2 herald announced, with a loud voice, 
the death of the tyrants, and invited the 
friends of freedom to arm in the glorious 
caufe. Among the firft'“who obeyed this 
fummons to liberty was'the celebrated Epa- 
minondas, the fon of Polymnis. The philo- 
fophy of Pythagoras, which he had ftudied, 
forbade him to take an active part in the 
conf{piracy, left he might pollute his hands 
with the blood of his fellow-citizens. “But, 
after the revolution in favour of liberty gvas 
accomplifhed, he armed with alacrity in the 
caufe of his country; and his example gave 
mew animation to the Theban youth, whe, 
dike him, had borne, with indignant reluc- 
tance, the oppreflive yoke of the Spartan po- 

vernment. 
Next morning the exiles arrived from the: 
Thracian 
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tt ap. Thracian plain, and the people were fum- 


SxTI. 





moned to affemble. Surrounded with a nu- 
merous band of adherents, which continue? 
to increafe from all quarters, Pelopidas and 
his friends went tot the market-place; ex- 
plained to the people the neceffity’ of the 
revolution ; and, with the unanimous confent 
of their fellow-citizens, reftored the antient 
and republican form of government. At the 
fame time, a folemn facrifice was offered to 
the gods, by the facred minifters of religion, 
for the reftoration of the public liberty. At 
the clofe of the folemnity, the people rofe up 
with loud acclemations, and received the con- 
federated patriots as the avengers and deliver- 
ers of their country. Pelopidas, Mellu, and 
Charon, were then elected bcotarchs, or 
chief magiftrates. 

_Ow the night of the confpiracy, the Lace- 
denionian garrifon, which held poffeffion of 
the citadel, by unaccountable negligence, 
cowardice, ot infatuation, beheld the {cene of 
tumult and diforder, without interpofing to 
prevent the revolution from taking place. 
Three thoufand Thebans had taken refuge in 
the Cadmaza, which was garrifoned by fifteen 
hundred Lacedemonians; yet they made no 
efforts fo defend the Spartan governors. or 

government ; 
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government ; but only difpatched couriers tO CHAR 


the capital, to relate the news of the confpi- 
racy, and to demand an immediate reinforce- 
ment. 

Very different was the conduct of Pelo- 
pidas -and his affociates, on the fame memo- 
rable occafion ; not blinded by fuccefs, they 
neglected no precaution that could enfure the 
accomplifhment of their meafures, and” the 
re-eftablifhment of the commonwealth. They 
ordeied the meffengers, whom they had fent 
to acquaint the Thcban exiles with the de- 
ftrucuon of their opprefiors, to proceed with 
all expedition to Athens, fhe ewe ae the 
tidings of the revolationf and to implove the 
immediate aid of the Athenians. This re- 
qucft was inftantly complied with; the Athe- 
nimns embraced the p:.cious epportunity of 
dep.ctang their enemies and clevating their 
finiids. A confideiable amy was ordered to 
the relief of the Thebans, which arrived at 
Pocbes the day after Pelopjdas had com- 
pited the revolution. 

ANIMALTD by this reinforcement, the 
‘Theba..s icielved to attack the Cadmza with 
the combined army. According to Xeno- 
phon, whofe narrative apprsrs the moft au 
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thentic, the garrifon furrendered in the courfe 
of a few days, on condition of being permitted 
to retire in fafety, and to retain their arms: 
But, while they provided for their own fecu~ 
rity, agreeably to that ftrong and unconquer- 
able barbarity which marked the character of 
their countrymen, they totally abandoned, to 
the refentment of the conquerors, thofe 
wretched Thebans who had devoted them- 
felves to the intereft of Sparta, and taken re- 
fuge in the citadel. Many of them fell vic- 
tims to the vengeance of the oppofite faction ; 
a few only wereHfaved by the interceffion of 
the Athenians, the only nation of antient 
Europe, except the Sicilians, who feem ta 
have had any feelings of pity, or tinCture of 
humanity. 

WHEN the garrifon marched from the Cad- 
ma, and arrived at Megara, they found Cle- 
ombrotus coming to their affiftance, at the 
head of a powerful army. If he had arrived 
a day earlier, he might have preferved the ci- 
tadel; but the tardy meafures of the Lacede- 
monians frequently defeated their enterprizes. 


The three commanders who had furrendered 


the citadel were brought to trial; two of 
them were condemned to death, and fo great 


* Xenoph. 
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fine impofed upon the third, that, unable to c Ha P. 
pay it, he went into voluntary banifhment. XXII. 
-» PeLopipas obtained the honour of this 
evolution, which, for the wifdem and mag- 
animity with which if was concerted, the 
admirable, though fimple addrefs, by which 
it was conducted, and the intrepid courage by 
which it was accomplithed, is fcarcely to be 
paralleled in the annals of the Grecian repub- 
lics. It gave a new political exiftence to the 
Thebans, led them toa train of hervic at- 
chievements, and rendered their hifto-y as 
illuitrious as it had formerly peen obfcure. 
Tue rebellion of the Vttebgns, as it was 
called at Sparta, wounded ride, and pro- 
voked the refentment of that tyrannical re- 
public. The Ephori and the fenate imme- 
diately refolved to punifh their ievolted fub- 
jects with exemplary feverity. Agefilaus, 
under pretence of his great age, declined the 
eooumand, which was conferred, on Cleom- 
brotus, who had lately fucceeded to king 
A-cefipolis. In the midft of winter he en- 
tered Boeotia, at the head of a {trong army ; 
but his operations were neither vigorous nor 
decifive, Nothing was performed worthy of 
the Spartan narie. At the end of the cam- 
paign he returned to Sparta, having fent a 
Hh e con- 
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confiderable detachment of his army to the 
garnfon at Thefpiz, which was commanded 
by Sphodrias. 

MEaANnwHiLe, the Athenians, partly from 
their natural ficklenefs, partly from  theit 
dread of the Spartans, againft whofe forces 
they thought themfelves unable to take the 
field, renounced their alliance with the The- 
bans, and punifhed, by imprifonment or exile, 
fuch of the citizens as had favoured their 
caufe. The Theban chiefs, who forefaw the 
ruinous effects of this defertion, contrived, 
according to Xepophon, a fingular ftratagem 
to recover the Athenian alliance. They fent 
emiffaries to Sshedrias, who commanded the 
garzifon at Thefpie, “ to propofe to him, as 
an exploit that would aggrandife his name, to 
ieize the Pireus by furprize, the principal 
orhament and defence of Athens; an aclicn 
which would tranfnit his memory to future 
times, and raife his fame above the glory of 
Pieebidas, who became fo illufitious and re- 
nowned at Sparta, by furprizing, in a fimilar 
manner, the citadel of Thebes.” 

SpHODRIAS, whofe vanity and ambition 
prompted him to with for an opportunity of 
performing a fplendid action, undertook the 
enterprize with alacrity and confidence. He 

fet 
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{et out from Thefpiz early in the morning, 
in expectation to reach the Piraus before the 
dawn of the next day. But, as the diftance 
between Thefpie and Athens sxcecded forty 
miles, the morning overtook him in the Thra- 
cian plain near Eleufis, whofe aftonithed in- 
habitants conveyed the intelligence to Athens. 
Finding his plan difcovered, he, made a 
fhameful retreat, after having ravaged the 
country. This perfidious defign, and the 
atrocious conduct of Sphodrias in plundering 
the peaceful villages, enraged the Athenians; 
who immediately fent ambaffadors tu Sparta, 
loudly complaining of ale eae and the 
infult,. The Spartans, avggéding to cuftom, 
difavowed the conduct of Sphodrias. He 
was fummoned before the council, and tried; 
but was preferved from death by the influence 
of Agefilaus. A tender friendfhip, wet are 
told, had long joined, in the moft cordial 
union, Archidamus, the fon of the Spartan 
king, and Cleonymus, the fon of Sphodrias ; 
and, that the interceflion and tears of the for- 
mer, for the father of his friend, induced Age- 
filaus to interpofe with authority in his be- 

half. 
Sucu is the account of Xenophon, mag 
has too often employed the artful and"eloquene 
tih 2 fimpucity 
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cuap, fimplicity of his ttyle to difguife and embel- 
xx.  lith fome of the moft criminal tranfactions of 
w—————— the Lacedemonians. From the conduct of 
Agefilaus, it ds evident, that the unjuft and 
perfidions plan of Sphodrias proceeded upon 
his authority, or at leaft with his knowledge ; 
and the abfurdity of the tale, related by 
Xenaphon, to account for the acquittal of the 
criminal commander, is fo grofs and glaring, 
that one is amazed to think how it could im- 
pofe even on the credulity of the Greeks, 
The Athenians beheld it in its true light; 
and, confidering the acquittal of Sphodrias as 
a participation\of his crime, refolved imme- 
diately to renew tkeir alliance with Thebes, 
and made the moft vigorous preparations for 
war. 

AGESILAUS now affumed the command of 
the army againft Thebes, which amounted to 
eighteen thoufand foot, and fifteen hundred 
horfe. He engaged in frequent fki-mithes 
with the enemy, but performed nothing im- 
portant, or adequate to his former reputation. 
By thefe frequent, but undecifive hoftilities, 
he inftruéted the Thebans in the art of war, 
and difciplined them for grcater fervices. 
c thabrias, the celebrated Athenian general, 
offered him battle near Thebes; but fuch was 

the 
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the advantageous pofition of his treops, and cH AP. 
‘the excelent order in which they were drawn XXII. 

up, that the Spartan king, notwithftanding 
his fuperiority of numbers, declined the com< 
bat, and retreated with his army from Thebes. 
Afte? his retreat, the Thebans proved vidto- 
rious in every encounter with the enemy. 
When he returned to Sparta to be cured of 
his wounds, Antalcidas faid to him in raillery, 
“© Thefe are the rewards you have obtained 
for teaching the Thebans to conquer.” The 
other Spartan generals were equally unfortu- 
nate: Phebidas, who had fuccetded to the 
command of Thefpix, was .totally ‘defeated 
and flain; and the Lacedenppnian commander 
fell by the hand of Pclopidas, in the battle of 
Tanagra. 

Wuite hoftilities were thus carried on 
fuccefsfully at lind, the Athenians again 
proved victorious at fea. Chabrias, who was 
equally qualified to difcharge the duties of 
admiral and general, attacked the Lacedamo- 
nian fleet, commanded by Pollis, near the ifle 
of Naxos, and, notwithftanding their fuperi- 
ority of numbers, gave them a total defeat. 
Timotheus, the fon of Conon, and who fuf- 
tained, by his valour and exploits, the fame 
of his iluftrious father, commanded the 

Hh, largeft, 
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cu ap. largeft divifion of the flect in the Ionian feg, 
xxi. After having deftroyed the chief naval arma- 
“—~———~ ment of the Spartans, he ravaged the coafts: 
of Laconia, and laid the iflands of Corcyra, 
Zacinthus, and Leucadia, under heavy con- 
tributions. A general defertion prevailed 
among the lLacedamonian dependencies : 
Chios and Bizantium, with many other ftates, 
abandoned the Spartan connexion, and once 
more placed themfelvcs under the pretection 

of Athens. 

LycurGus, in one of the three laws 
which he called Rhetra, forbade the Lace- 
demcnians to make war frequently on the 
fame encmy, left, be compelling them to de- 
fend themfelves, they fhould teach them io 
be expert foldiers. It was by this war of 
fkirmifhes, in frequent, though undecit:ve 
campaigns, that Pelopidas ticined his foldiers 
i ihe ufe of arms, and taueht them to front 
the Spartans in the field without terror or 
difmay. 

Tue action at Tegyra was of a more im- 
portant nature, and ferved as a prelude to the 
battle at Leuttra. The Thcban ariny were 
returning from Archomenos, they found the 
Lacedemonians pofted to intercept them near 
Tegyra, “One of the foldiers ran with tre- 

pidation 
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nidation to Pelopidas, calling out, “ We have cH A PB. 
fallen into the hands of the enemy.” “Say XII. 
remncreencemcmmnaninacend! 


rather,” replied the gencral, “ that the enemy 
have fallen into ours.” Immediately he or- 
dered his cavalry to adyance to the front, and 
begin the combat. He knew that the facred 
battalion, which was all his infantry, would 
break through the enemy, though much fu- 
perior in number. After a fierce and vio- 
lent onfet, the two generals of the Lacedemo- 
nians were killed, and their troops were dif- 
perfed, and fled in diforder. ; 

Turse little encounter was, in fome mea- 
fure, the fource of the great events which 
followed. It ‘had never L>2.f known in any 
former engagement, either again{ft the Per- 
fians or Greecks, that the Lacedemonians 
were defeated with the fuperiority of numbers 
on their fide. They now loft that hongur 
able diftin€tion, and the Thebans, in their 
turn, flruck terror into thofe who had inti- 
midated all Greece. 

Berore this period, the Thebans had been 
confidered in an inferior and contemptible 
light, and were held in deteftation by the 
Greeks on account of their former alliance 
with Xerxes. While the other ftates of Groce 
ftruggled for pre-eminence, or contended for 


glory, 
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wuar. glory, the Thebans devoted themfelves te 
xxiI. their intereft. The appearance of two /ex- 
traordinary men, Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
is fuppofed to-have given an clevation to their 
natural character, and’to have rendered then 
as ambitious of conqueft and renown‘as they 
had formerly been for quict and prefervation. 
But although the uncommon abilities and 
virtues of two great men, and the fill morc 
uncommon union and friendfhip which pre- 
vailed between thofe who were naturally ri- 
vals, might be of confiderable confequence in 
roufing the fpirit of their countrymen, yet it 
does not feem reafonable to concur withthe ge- 
neral opinion in aferibing to this circumftance 
alone the afcendancy which Thebes had ac- 
quired over republics, which had formerly be- 
held her with contempt. An accidental caufe 
feems inadequate to produce permanent effects. 
Victory in an engagement may be owing to the 
fuperior fkill, and activity of the commander ; 
a fyftem of public meafures, highly beneficial 
to a nation, may be adopted and carried into 
execution by one illuftrious man; but to en- 
fure a continued courfe of fuccefs during a 
war which lafted for feveral years ; to beftow 
refources on a people who were tetally de- 
prived of them; to elevate a republic above 
rivals 
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ivals as fuperior to her in courage as in 
ie are operations far beyond the abilities 
and influence of fingle men. If we examine 
philofophically the revolutiorts of Greece, 
other, caufes will appear to account for the 
elevation which Thebes now aflumed above 
the neighbouring republics. 

Tue calamities which the Athenians and 
Spartans occafioned to one another, as well 
as to their neighbours, by their ambitious 
ftruggles for pre-eminence; the perpetual 
contefts which, for more than half-a century, 
had been exhaufting the ftrength of thefe 
republics, augmented the oy a inaportance 
of the furrounding ftates, “ofhe of whom, by 
a felicity rare in that age, were fo fortunate as 
to enjoy long intervals of tranquillity. 

THEBES, in particular, had, by fure but 
filent fteps, arrived at power, and gradyaliy 
extended her authority over the fmaller com- 
munities in Beotia*. Neither Athens nor 
Sparta had been alarmed by her progrefs, and, 
vigilant to check the encroachments of each 
other, they had neglected to prevent the in- 
creafe of a republic, whofe reputation and 

* By the peace of Antalcidas, the Boeotian cities were 
declared independent ; but in two campaigns after the war 
of the allies commenced, Pelopidas recovered them all to the 
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cuap. luftre long continued inferior to her reaf 


XXII. 





power. When the Spartans at length be- 
came fenfible of their error, they acted with 
fuch injuftice; violence, and opprefiion, as 
drove the Thebans tq defpair; and, having 
fpurned an odious and ignominious yoke, they 
threw it off for ever. 

Tre Thebans were more remarkable for 
ftrength of body than ingenuity of mind; and 
though, Pindar excepted, they were little ad- 
dicted to the purfuit of intellectual excellence 
oz literary faine, yet they cultivated, with pe- 
culiar care, the gymnaflic exercifcs, which 
gave the addrefs and dexterity of art to the 
{trength of ther Gigantic members. The 
tyianny and oppreffion of Sparta firft routed 
their pallione and their feelings, and the col- 
lifion of opr ofing bodies kindled that fpark 
which animated them with a new exiftence, 
and infpired them with the love of freedom 
and of fume. , They purfued every method to 
render their ambition tuccefsful. They had in- 
roduceda mgid fyflem of military difcipline ; 
had made confiderable in:provements in the 
exercife of cav.’rv, and in the general ar- 
rangement aud manauveys of an army. 

Persona friendthip, emulation, and that 
{pirit of afiociation often infpired by the ne- 

ceflity 
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ceflity of felf-defence, produced a combin2- 
tidg, where each came under the moft facred 
engagements to defend his companions to his 
daft breath. ,This combinatiyn, which was 
called “ the facred band,” canfifted originally 
of three hundred men, in the prime of life, 
and of tried fidelity, and was long confpicuous 
in the annals of Greece. 

ArT this critical time two iluftrious men 
ftarted up to improve the favourable incidents 
of the times, and give a direction to the affairs 
of their country. 

Turse were Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 
A fevere perfecation, to which the ditcinles 
of Pythagoras had been expgfed in Itul), com- 
pelled the few, who could cfeape from the 
baibarity of their enemics, to take flaclter in 
Greece. In this native foil of fCience they 
found protection and r.fpect, and were em- 
ployed to inftruét youth in the tenets of their 
philofophy. Hence the Theban-pur, as thefe 
herocs have been called, found preceptors, who 
pointed out the path which kads to virtue 
and to glory. Pelopidas was defcended from 
one of the chief families of Thubes, and edu- 
cated in the greateft affluence ; but even in 
early youth he applied his fortune to the noblett 
purpofes, in railing the worthy, who were de- 
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preffed, to their proper rank and ftation in life. 
He excelled in the gymnattic exercifes, fo mych 
efteemed by the Greeks; and, from quatities 
more meritorious 4nd more eftimable, was 
early marked out.by his country as the perfon 
moft worthy of adminiftering the affairs of the 
government. He was fix times elected to the 
firft dignities in the republic, and always fuf- 
tained the reputation which he early acquired 

for patriotifm, courage, and good conduct. 
EPAMINONDAS was born and educated in 
that honourable poverty, which, in thofe ages, 
was affociated with the ideas of integrity and 
virtue. He applied to the martial and inanly 
exercifcs, which were held in fuch high repu- 
tation by his country, only fo far as to pre- 
are him for thedabours and occafions of a mi- 
litary life. IIe ttudiéd the Pythagorean philo- 
dophy under Lyfis; a philofophy which did 
not train its votarics to barren and abftraéted 
f{peculation, but formed them to public life, 
and the fervice of their country. Placed at 
frit in a fubordinatc ftation, he verified his 
own maxim, that the office derives dignity 
from the man, not the man from the office. 
A love of veracity and virtue, tendernefs, hu- 
masity, end an exalted patrioti{m, were the 
genuine offspring of his nature or education ; 
* and 
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and to thefe qualities he added uncommon fe- oy a p 
netkation and fagacity, a felicity*in improving = xx:1. 
incidents, a confummate fkill in the art of —————~ 
~war, and unconquerable patience of toil and 
diftreis ; a boldnefs in entesprize, vigour, and 
magnanimity. All thefe talents he adorned 
with that eloquence which was then the great 
engine of power, and which gave him the 
fame afcendancy in council, which his valour 
and fuperior conduct did in the field. By thefe 
heroes,who, though rivals, were always friends, 
Thebes rofe to power and dominion. 

Asout this time Egypt revolted from the 
Perfian yoke, and Artaxerxes made powerful 
preparations to reduce that province. Well 
acquainted with the martial fame of the 
Greeks, he fent his emiffaries to raife foldiers 
in Greece; and neither Athenians nor Spar- 
tans difdained to become his mercenaries ; 
driven from their country, either by neceffity 
or the fpirit of adventure, twenty thoufand 
men forfook their families, and embarked in 
the expedition againft Egypt. Iphicrates, at. 
the requeft of Pharnabazus, the commander 
of that expedition, was placcd at the head of 
the Greek troops. Befides the twenty thou- 
fand ‘Greeks, Pharnabazus had two iifitidged 
thoufand Perfians, and five hundred thips ; 

but 
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cmap. but this mighty armament effected nothing 


AXII. 





of importance. The kings of Perfiay in 
thofe times, pretended to direét from ‘thcit 
cabinet all the tranfaGions of a diftant cam, 
paign; and traced oué to their generals, plans 
of military operations, from which they were 
not to depart without new orders from court. 
Whatever abilities a commander might pof- 
{ofs, his hands were bound; he was afraid 
to exceed his powers, for, by gaining a vic-~ 
tory, he might Jofe his head. If the councils 
cf Iphicrates had been followed, Memphis 
might have been taken by furprize, and all 
Egypt recovered; but, as Pharnabazus waited 
for the inikcuGions of a diftant court, his 
taudy meafures prolonged the dominion of 
the Egyptian king. Iphicrates withdrew to 
Athens wiia diicuft and difdain. 
Tur Thebans, who refufed to follow the 
tanda.d of Aitaxerxes, about this time totally 
dettioyed Thefpiz and Platea, and expelled 
the inhabitants. The Plateans implored the 
protecuon of the Athenians, though in alli- 
ance with Thebes. Their paft feivices and 
preicnt fuffuings, their intreaties and their 
tears, prevailed on the humanity of the Athe- 
nid. ta grant them an afylum in their city. 
Axuw‘Greece now beg.n to grow weary of a 
war, 
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war, which had its origin .in the injuftice and ¢ y 4 p, 
oppkeffion ef Sparta, and which had no other xxuz1. 
‘tendency than to confirm the afcendancy of ————"—“" 
omovftate, whofe tyranny and ipfolence had 
been igng intolerable; or tg levate another 
toa préSeminence which’ would be dangerous 
to her neighbours, and deftructive to herfelf. 
The Athenians, difgufted with the infolente 
and cruelty of the Thebans, in deftroying the 
cities of Thefpie and Platwa, and in their 
recent attempt to commit depredations in 
Phocis, were difpafed to renew their alliance 
with the Spartans. Acquainted With this 
ftate of the Grecian affairs, ‘and; needing new 
fupplies to reduce his revolted fubjects in 
Egypt, Artaxerxes fenta new embaffy to the 
feveral ftates of Greece, defiring them to lay 
down their arms, and to accommodate all dif- 
ferences according to the treaty of Antal- 
cidas. 

A coNvENTION of deputies was held at 
Sparta. The orators, Calliftratu’s and Anto- 
cles, were fent by the Athenians; Agefilaus 
appeared on the part of Sparta; while Epa- 
minondas was appointed by the Thebans to 
fupport the dignity and the interefts of their 
republic. Afier deploring thofe uphappy 
animofities, which had led to civil bleodfhed, 

Vor. II. li and 
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cu ap. and the general degradation of Greece, it was 
XXII. propofed to: renew the peace of Antalcidas, 
————— which was equally favourable to all the Grecian 
communities. To this propofal all parties 2o¢ 
cerned unanimgpfly agreed. When Epwninon- 
das offered to fign the treaty in the narte of the 
Beeotian confederacy, Agefilaus afked, whe- 
ther the Thebans intended to comply with 
the treaty, by granting independence to Bao- 
tia? On the othcr fide, Epaminondas de- 
manded, whether Sparta had determined to 
grant independence to Laconia? “ Shall the 
Beeotians be free?” “ud the Spartan king, 
rifing in wrath; “ Yes,” replied Epaminon- 
das, “ whenever you reftore liberty to the La- 
cedzmonians and Meffenians.” 

THEN, a\crefling the deputies of the con- 
fedcrates, he expofed, in its true light, the na- 
ture of the treaty they were about to fanction. 
*“* Convened to eftablifh the general freedom 
of Greece, you are going to confirm the def- 
potifm ofa tyrant. The treaty, in appear- 
ance, reftores liberty to every community, 
{mall and great ;”’ but its real object is, that 
Thebes fhould diminifh her own itrength by 
giving freeaom to the Borotian ftates, while 
Spar ,refained in fubjection its numerous 
allies, whofe fervices fhe would demand on the 

firit 
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firft occafion. If you now confent to the 
deftruction of the Theban power, while that 
of Sparta remains unimpaired, you deftroy 
your fole defence againft Lacedamonian ty- 
ranny},and place the yoke of {ubjeGtion upon 
your own necks. But if any portion of Gre- 
cian fpirit remains, if the memory of your 
anceftors ftill lives within you, you will pro- 
tect rather than deftroy this new temple to 
liberty, and will {low the aufpicious ex- 
ample of its votaries, who have nobly af-+ 
ferted their frérsigm, and confirmed it by their 
{words. 

Tuis firm and animated’ difeourfe, founded 
on principles of truth and juftice, funk deep 
jWto the hearts of the deputies. Though 
they APPEARED to be convinced by the long 
and laboured reply * of Agefilaus, and were 
REALLY intimidated by the power of Sparta, 
yet they carried with them from the affembly 
the fentiments of the patriotic Epaminondas, 
and diffeminated them in Greece. 

TuesbeEs, now excluded from the treaty of 
peace, was expafed to all the vengeance of 
the Spartans and, without fyiend or ally, had, 


* It was on this occafion that Epaminondys faid, “<1 have 
-ompelted the Spartans to lengthen their mondifyllables.” 
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to all appearance, armed againft itfelf the ge- 
neral confederacy of Greece. But Epami- 
nondas and the Thebans well knew, that this 
confederacy was more nominal than real. Fhe 
Spartan allies weer, by no means cordial in 
their caufe ; and the Athenians, although they 
might endeavour to deprefs the pre-eminence, 
would not defert the diftrefles of Thebes. The 
Spartans too had degenerated from their an- 
tient character ; and the ftrength of the fate 
was impaired by their frequent and almoft un- 
interrupted hoftilities. The-laws of Lycur- 
gus had, ina great meaiure, ceafed to govern 
them; wealth and luxury had been intro- 
duced, and become general; and fuch of the 
antient inftitutions as {till remained in force, 
tended, upon a change of circumftances, to 
produce pernicious inftead of beneficial effects. 
While the Spartans remained fatished with 
their fimplicity of manners, poverty, and he- 
roic virtue, the law which difcouraged all 
intércourfe with ftrangers, and prohibited 
them from being admitted to the rank of 
citizens, was in rick conformity to the pecu- 
liar fpirit and ghsracter of the Lacedemonian 
conftitution./ But when they departed from 
theizwatient maxims, became ambitious, opu- 
lent, viétSrious, almoft always engaged in war, 
not for defence, but for conqueft and domi- 
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mankind, was abfurd and impolitic. As they 
never thought of incorporating the conquered 
nations, or aflociating their_allies with their 
citizens, it was impoflible for them to con- 
tinue conftantly employed in war, without 
being at length expofed to inevitable deftruc- 
tion. Not only the defeat, but even the vic- 
torg, which deprived them of their valuable 
citizens,was a public calamity ; every lofs was 
nee Neale eats ar thefr expe- 
dients to prevent this-effect, the fumbers of 
the Spartans gradually decreafed. ; 

A Lone courfe of hoftilities had deprived 
them of the beft half of their citizens; their 
antient renown was tarnifhed in the battle of 
Tegyra; and neither their allies, wliom they 
opprefled, nor their fubjects, whom they en- 
flaved, were likely to be formidable antago~ 
nifts in the field. 

Tuis great conteft, which’ involved the 
fate of two powerful republics, was foon 
brought to the decifion of the fword. It was 
determined in the Spartan\{gnate to invade 
Beotia without delay. Agefikus was pre- 
vented by ficknefs from taking the command, 
which, by his advice, was entruifed to his 
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CHAP. colleague Cleombrotus, who marched with- 
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oit delay into the enemies country, with an 
army of twelve thoufand men, levied chiefly 
from the Lacedemonian allies, who followed 
him with reluctaser. ‘ They penctrated into 
Beotia, by the way of Phocis, and encamped 
near the village of Leudtra. Their numbers 
were greatly increafed by the arrival of Ar- 
chidamus with a ftrong reinforcement. ‘The 
united forces now amounted to twenty-ur 
thoufand foot, and fixteen hundred horfe. 
The Theban cavalry were nearly as numerous, 
and far fuperior in valctr and in difcipline ; 
but their infantry, we are told, fcarcely ex- 
ceeded fix thoufand. _ 

The Thebans, who were encamped on the 
mountains which overlooked the plain, were 
{eized with terror when they beheld the pro- 
digious extent of the Spartan camp. Of the 
fix generals who fhared with Epaminondas 
in the command, feveral ftrongly oppofed 
engaging an enemy fo fuperior in number, 
and endcavoured to,intimidatc the troops by 
the arts of ra pa all the omens, they 
declared, were jeatfnicious. The philofophi- 
cal and hgh mind commander rephed by 


a verdech Homer : 
Without'a fign, his fword the brave man draws, 
And afks ne omen but his country’s caufe. 


At 
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the foldiers, he oppofed fuperitjtion to fuper- 
tition. Meffengers were faid to have come 
from Thebes, reporting omens and auguries 
of a more fortunate kind : the former im- 
preflitn was effaced, atid an ardour for battle, 
and the hopes of victory, fucceeded to panic 
and def{pondency. 

Brrors the engagemegt, Epaminondas gave 
permiffion to all thofe who preferred ignoble 
fafety .o,the caufe of Thebes, to retire from the 
field. The ians availed themfelves of this 
permiffion, together with that herd of attend- 
ants which always follow an army.~Bhe Lace- 
dewmonians, deceived by the appearance of an 
4rmy, exhibited by thcfe fugitives, oppofed 
them with a numerous body of forces, and 
obliged them to return to the Thebans. 
Their return had at leaft the appearance of a 
reinforcement, and gave additional confidence 
to the Beotian troops. 

Tue Lacedemonian army ‘was difpofed, as 
ufual, in the form of a crefcent. Cleombrotus 
placed himfelf at the hedti of the native troops 
of Sparta, in the right wig of the army, in 
the front of which he had poled his cavalry. 
The allies formed the left votes by Ar- 
chidamus. Epaminondas, havin attentively 

li, confidered 
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wifely determined to point his warmeft at- 
tack againft the Spartans and their king, 
knowing that fuccefs in that quarter would 
probably infure victory to the Thebans. As 
the event of the battle was therefore*.o be 
decided by the exertions of his left wing, he 
formed it into a battalion of fifty deep, that 
it might bear down all oppofition by the 
weight of its charge, and placed in it the 
flower of his heavy-armed troops. The facred 
battalion, commanded by Pelopjdas, was upon 
his left, and flanked the whole. The cavalry 
were placed in the van, to oppofe the Spartan 
horfe. To prevent the Tneban army from 
being furrounded by the enemy, he extended 
his right wing. 

Tue cavalry on both fides firft rufhed to 
the engagement; but thofe of the Lacedaw- 
moniais were foon repulfed, and in their pre- 
Cipitate retreat difordered the foremoft ranks 
of their own arny. Thrown into confufion 
by their own cavalry, and at the fame time 
attacked by the facred band, a temporary rout 
took place. In thi critical moment the The- 
ban general f¢rmed the divifion, which he 
commanded, Pato a wedge-like phalanx, for 
the purpoht of piercing the Lacedemonian 

battalions, 
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battalions, as foon as they fhould charge, as he 
expected they would, his right. wing, which, 
from its extenfion, and confequent thinnefs 
of the ranks, he imagined would invite their 
attack. 'The Lacedemenians, as he had ex- 
petted? attacked his right wing, and were, in 
their turn, charged in flank by the mafly body 
under the command of Epaminondas, ‘which 
pierced with irrefiftible impetuofity to the 
place where Cleombrotus fought in perfon 
with his,Spartans. The occafion demanded 
the utmoft exertions of their valour. Nor 
did they, in this inftange, difhonout the Spar- 
tan name: they furrounded ‘him on every fide, 
and oppofed their bucklers, their fwords, their 
bréafts in his defence. For awhile they re- 
fitted all the weight of the Theban phalanx, 
and at laft fell with their king, covcred with 
honourable wounds. 

Att that the Spartans could now dé was 
to preferve the corfe of their monarch from 
falling into the hands of the Thebans. After 
the utmoft efforts of valour, they kept pof- 
fefon of the body; but were obliged to yield 
the glory ‘of the day to thekigtrepid coolnefs 
and confummate {kill of k pamipondas. 

Tue allies, apprifed of the defeat of the 
Lacedemonians, and the death of'*the king, 
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eHa,p. betook themfelves to flight, were purfued 

Xx. with confiderable flaughter, and the bravery 

nmmmmwmerr of the Thebans, under the guidance of Epa- 
minondas, obtained a complete victory. 

Tuer lofs in, this battle amouated only 
to three hundred men. Of feveu hindred 
Spartans who fought in the engagement, four 
hundred fell in the field; the Lacedemonians 
loft one thoufand, and the allies two thoufand 
fix hundred men. 

As foon as the Lacedemonians ha¢ reached 
their camp, they began to be «ttonifhed at 
their overthrow. Sparta” had never received 
fuch a blow. - The defeat was difgrace, and 
the lofs of the battle was the lofs of all they 
held dear, of a character for pre-eminent bra- 
very, which they had acquired, and hitherto 
fupported. A council of war was called to 
deliberate whether they fhould permit the 
Thebans to erect a trophy, or, returning to 
the fiehi, fhould venture a fecond engage- 
mert. Revolving the lofles which they had 
fuftained, and diflrufting their allies, who fol- 
lowed them only,through fear, and whofe ill- 
concealed joy at the defeat gave them little 
confidence if their affiftance, they at laft re- 
luctantly feit a herald to requeft leave to bury 
their dead, and to acknowledge the right of 

2 the 
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the Thebans to erect a trophy of their vic- cHA 
tory. XXII, 
WHEN the mefienger of thefe unfortunate ~~" 
events regched Sparta, and had acquainted the 
Ephori x with the unexpeéted public calamity, 
truc to the iron inftitutés of Lycurgus, they 
drdered the public games, which the inhabit- 
ants were then celebrating, to go on without 
interruption; and the individuals, not to de- 
viate from the Spartan character, received the 
news of the death of fathers, brothers, fons, 
and kinfmen, with every outward mark of joy 
and exultation, while the relations of thofe 
who had fled, either concealed themfelves from 
public view, or appeared as the only real 
mourners. 
Tue inftitutions of Lycurgus tended chief- 
ly to infpire military courage. The Laceda~ 
monian who Hed in battle was commanded 
either to retire into perpetual banifhment, or, 
if he could bear the alternative, might remain 
defpicable at home. There he was excluded 
for ever from the public affemblies, was ren- 
ered incapable of all offices, was unprotect- 
ed by the laws, difavowedtby his country, 
being equally {clitary and con tamptible, and 
noticed only for his infamy. Ors occafion of 
the calamitous overthrow at Letxtra, the 
{tern 
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Agefilaus was invefted with full powers to 
carry the Jaws into execution; but the vaft 
numbers of valuable citizens, who would thus 
be loft to the ftate.-obliged him tb facrifice 
the letter of the laws’to the benefit of the re-' 
public. “ We mutt fuppofe,” faid he “ out- 
revered inftitutions to have flept for one day, 
henceforth to refume their former power ard 
energy ;” a fentence which appeared to fecure 
the authority of the laws, while it preferved 
the lives of the citizens. 

Tue overthrow at. Leuétra inftantly pro- 
duced the mot important confequences. The 
Eleans, Arcadians, and Argives, almoft every 
ftate which had been opprefled by the tyran- 
ny of Sparta, rejoiced at the misfortune of 
their tyrant, and prepared to profit by the 
prefent weaknefs of the Lacedamonians. 

AvYueEns alone difplayed an unufual and 
unexpected example of moderation: but it 
was only an apparent moderation. The 
Athenians, indeed, publicly founded their 
conduct on the former merits of the Spartans ; 
and affeited, ##.t the noble defenders of 
Greece, again{t the Perfian invafion, were 
not to be ¢Atirpated ; but the real caufe may 
be attributed to more felfith confiderations. 

Sparta, 
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Sparta, in her prefent ftate of humiliation, cH A Pp. 
was no longer an object of jealoufy or dread; XXII. 
Thebes, now in the zenith of her power, and 
till mcye formidable by her vicinity to 
Athens, hes confidered ‘sg a moft dangerous 
rival, dgaintt whom fome balance was to be 
‘preferved. From thefe motives, the Theban 
herald, who came to announce the victory 
at Leuétra, and to invite the Athenians to 
join in totally crufhing the Lacedemonians, 
was received with coolnefs, and even with 
difrefpe@. Perceiving that the defeat of the 
Spartans had placed the balance of power in 
their hands, they determined,’ if poffible, to, 
preferve it. For this purpofe,. the ftates of 
Pcloponnefus were detached from the Lace- 
damonian confederacy ; and, to prevent any 
people from again acquiring a danycrous af- 
cendancy in Greece, war. was denounced 
againit all who would not promife ftrictly te 
ashes to the peace of Antalcidas. 

Two years had not elapfed fince the defeat 
at Leuctra, till the Spartan confederacy in Pe- 
jloponnefus was erttirely diffolved; while the 
alliance of the Thebans exesaded on all fides. 
They were joined by the Eleans, Argives, and 
Arcadians, and even fome of the inhabitants 
of Laconia: and their authority and influence 

were - 
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were foon augmented by the acceffion of thie 
Acarnanians, Locrians, Phocians, and the in- 
habitants of Eubcea. The Peloponnefians, 
after being emancipated from the ,Spartan 
yoke, feem not to haye known how to enjoy 
or preferve their liberty. The moit cruel 
and fanguinary factions prevailed in every 
city, that, alternately, as they obtained power, 
expelled or butchered each other, From 
this general cenfure we muft except the 
Mantinzans, who, wilely profiting by che oc- 
cafion, rebuilt their wally with all expedi- 
tion, and unanimoufly concurred in re-efta- 
blifhing their, republican form of govern- 
ment. 

SEVERAL circumftances prevented the Thhe- 
bans from immediately purfuing the blow 
which they had given to Sparta in the field of 
Leuctra; but, after fome time, having collected 
the flower of their ow 1 forces and thofe of the 
allies, they entered Laconia at the head of 
fixty or feventy thoufand men*. So great an 
army had never been affembled in Greece un- 
der one ftandard. Refentrgent againft Sparta, 
and the high rpputation of Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas, induced the allies, without any 


* The Greek hiftorians, Xenophon, Diodorus, Plutarch, 
differ with regard to the numbers in the ‘heban army. 
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public order or decree, to obey their fummons ¢ HA B 
with alacrity, and follow their, ftandard with XXII. 
confidence. Six hundred years had elapfed —"""" 


fince the Dorians had taken poffeffion of La- 
cedemap, and, in all that time, no enemy had 
ever “invaded their tetritories, nor attacked 
‘their city, which, though without walls or 
fortitcations, had been defended by the valour 
of the citizens. But now they had to repel 
the erxiny from the banks of the Eurotas, 
and té defend their capital from hoftile affail- 
ants. 

To oppofe the numerous forceg of Thebes, 
they employea the aged and infirm; and arm~- 
ed fix thoufand of their helots, promifing to 
ethancipate them at the clofe of the war. 
The iactious adherents to ariftocratial go- 
vernment, from Achaia, Argolis, and Arcadia, 
at this critical period, took refuge in Sparta, 
and afforded a powerful and feafonable re- 
inforcement. 

In approaching towards thé Lacedeamonian 
territories, the Theban army marched in four 
divifions, which were to unite at Sellafia, and 
thence to’ proceed to Sparta, The Boeotians, 
Argives, and Elians, reiched the place ap- 
poénted without difficulty or oppofition. But 
when the fourta divifian of the army, con- 

fifting 
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enap. fifting of the Arcadians, attempted to traverfe 
xx11. Sciritis, [{cholaus, who commanded at an im- 
womens portant pafs in that diftiict, formed the refo- 
lution, in imitation of Leonidas, °f devat- 
ing himfelf and his, party for the gold of his 
country. This heroic band, after “faving 
made a dreadful flaughter of the enemy, at- 
laft yielded to fuperior numbers, but not till 

the lait Spartan had expired. 

Tue army having affembled at Sellafia, 
marched forward to Sparta, ravaging the’coun- 
try, and fetting fire to the towns and villages 
as they advanced. A, mixture of aftonifh- 
ment, alarm, and’ indignation, prevailed in 
that city, when they beheld, for the firft time, 
an enemy before their walls. The women 
were terrified at the unufual {pectacle, while 
the men glowed with rage and refentment at 
the fight; and defired to be led inftantly a- 
gainft the invaders, in order to repulfe them, 
or to die on the fpot. It was with the ut- 
moft difficulty’ that their eager tranfports 
could be reftrained, even by the authority of 
Agefilaus; who, amidft thefe calamuties that, 
threatened his cauatry with ruin, refolved to 
avoid a general engagement, and confine his 
preparations to the defence of the capital, 
He acted, in this emergency, ‘with that cool- 

nefs 
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nefs and decifion which diftinguith the truly 
great man. He confidered this irruption of 
the enemy as an impetuous torrent, which it 
was eqMally vain and dangerous to oppofe; 
whole Arpid courfe world be but of fhort 
duration, and after fome ravages, fubfide of 
itfelf. He was determined not to quit 
the city, nor to hazard a battle; and per- 
fitted in that determination, notwi ithfanding 
the infults and menaces of the Thebins, who 
called upon him to come forth and defend his 
country, which he alone had involved in all 
the calamities of war. Epaminondas finding 
it impoflible to draw Agefilaus fiom the city, 
retired with his army. It would have been 
difficult, if not impoffible, for Spaita, unwall~ 
ed and unfortfed, to have ducnded itfelf 
Jong againft his victorious arms: but the 
Theban general apprehend d that he fhould 
arn aga him tue co nederacy of Pelévo1- 
nefus, and excite the jealouty « of the Grueks, 
if by ee the Spirtya capital, he was 
to lop off one of the aris, gtd pluck out one of 
the eyes of Greece. He wes fatisfied, there- 
fore, with humbling the gside ‘of the Spar- 
tans, by bidding them defiance in their capi- 
tal,~and ravaging their country before their 
eyes. 
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In this hour of her depreffion and diftrefs, 
Sparta fent deputies to implore the aid of the 
Athenians. The ambafladors recalled to the 
attention of the affembly, the antient,alliance 
and friendthip between the two reptblics in 
a feafon of calamity and danger, and obferved, 
that the moft illuftrious era of their hiftory 
was that in which they united their councils 
and arms againit the Perfians, their common 
enemy. They took notice, that by the inter- 
pofition of Sparta, the Athenians had been 
delivered from the oppreffion of the Pififtra- 
tide. They enlarged upon the infolent am- 
hition of the upftart Thebans, who had con- 
certed a plan for extending their dominion 
over all Greece. They concluded by urging, 
that the hereditary renown of Athens thould 
induce her to protect the miferable; that 
gratitude for the merit of paft fervices, called 
upon her to aflift an antient friend and ally ; 
and, that juftice demanded that fhe fhould 
maintain the conditions of the recent treaty, 
which had been renewed by her authority, 
and which the Thebans, after accepting, had 
fo groflly violdted.~- 

Artuoves the Athenians had not for- 
gotten the injuries and indignities which they 
had fuffered from the Spartans on various oc- 

3 cafions, 
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cafions, efpecially after their defeat in Sicily, 
yet compaffion for their prefent misfortunes 
prevailed over the fenfe of paft offences s asid 
they refolved unanimoufly to affift the Lace- 
demonjans. An army. of twelve thoufand 
men Was raifed, and the command given to 
Iphicrates. The ufual facrifices were offered, 
the omens were propitious, and the troops 
‘entered into the fervice with all the ardour of 
enthufiafm. 

At the fame time the Theban general, af- 
ter having laid wafte the Lacedemonian ter- 
ritory, meditated a defign, which, if carried 
into execution, would prove a more lafting 
detriment to Sparta. Meffené was an antient 
city bordering on Laconia, and its inhabitants 
were, as the Spartans, of the Doric race. 
Mutual injuries, which arofe between thefe 
neighbouring nations, gradually produced an 
mveterate antipathy; and _ hoftilities* were 
carried on with fuch barbarous fury, that the 
one people determined no longer to exift, 
unlefs they could exterminate the other. 
This fatal event happened to the Meffenians ; 
their city was demolifhed by: the Spartans, 
and the inhabitants who efcaped from the 
{word, were obliged to wander as fugitives 
over Peloponnefus. Some of them fought 
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cHap. refuge in Sicily, where thy founded the city 

XII. Meflina, which ftill retains the name of their 

women antient metropolis. The remainder, who 

continued in Greece, had ftil kept, them- 

felves diftinct ‘from every other community, 

and after more than” three centunes, fpoke 

their antient Doric dialect; retained all the 

prejudices of their nation; detefted the name 

of Sparta, and fill expected to avenge them- 

felves of her cruclties. It is probable that 

the fcattered Mefienians would flock {ponta~ 

neoufly from every quarter to the ftandard of 

Epaminondas, and embrace the favourable 

opportunity of retaliating the cruelties of the 

Srartans, and inflicting the injurics which 

they had fuftained. “Epaminondas encou-~ 

raged their ardour, rebuilt their city, and re- 

eftablifhed them in their poffeffions. This 

act of humanity and liocral p<licy, inflicted a 

ftroke {equally unexp.<¢ted and fevere on the 

Spartans. They behcld their antient foe, 

whom they had confidcred as proftrate for 

ever, rife into confequence under the fofter- 

ing protection of Thebes; and ready an every 

occafion to take vengeance for the numberlefs 
injuries fhe had received. 

ArTeR having given this fatal blow to 

the power ,and ambition of Sparta, Epami- 

nondas 
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nondas turned his attention towards the cH A BR,’ 
Athenian army. Their general, Iphicrates, X21, 
from what motive cannot now be afcertained, ~~~"* 
iretead Of yielding to the ardour,of his foldiers, 

who defnanded to be led to. action, avoided 

every occafion of encountering an enemy. 

Perhaps he thought, that every purpofe of the 
expedition might be anfwered without an en- 
gagement,; and that the news of the march 

_of the Athenians into Arcadia, would recal 

the Thebans and their allies from the Lace- 
demonian territorles. 

Ir fuch were his expectations, they were 
gratified. Epaminondas, abandoned’ by the 
Arcadians, who had returned to detend their 
own country. perceiving that the other 
allies withed alfo to retire, (aw that he could 
no longer expect to make himfclf matter of 
th. Lacedemonian capital. The conduct tou 
of the Athenians, who, though the jealous 
rivals of the Spartans, yet had armed in their 
defence, taught him that Greece in general 
would never permit the total overthrow of 
Sparta. He th.refore evacuated Laconia, af- 
ter having made it feel te the uttermoft all 
the horrors of war. The Athenian army at 
the fame time quitted Arcadia, and both rea‘ 
turned home withoit any hoftile’ attempe, 
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cm a-p, neither general feeming to with for an ena- 


Sx. 


gagement. 


wome—ee  PrLoPIpAS and Epaminondas, on their 


return to Thebes, inftead of receiving the 
applaufes and honours which they had me- 
rited from their country, were fummoned to 
appear before the aifembly of the people, for 
having retained the command of the army four 
months beyond the term limited by law. The 
vigilant and jealous fpirit of freedom produ~ 
ced fimilar regulations in all the larger re- 
publics, left generals invefted with authority 
might be tempted to employ it in fubverting 
the liberties of their country. The Theban 
demagogues might reprefent, on this accafion, 
that though the violation of the law in the 
prefent inftance had been the occafion of 
many memorable actions in Meffenia, Arcadia, 
and Laconia, yet the example might prove 
pernicious, in authorifing fome future coms 
mander to retain his authority beyond the legal] 

term, and turn his arms againft the republic. 
PeLopipas was firft cited before the tri- 
bunal. He difcovered none of that vigour 
and courage which might have been expected 
from the greatnefs of his mind, and which he 
had often difplayed in the field. It was with 
difficulty that he was acquitted. The ap- 
pearance of E paminondas correfponded to the 
dignity 
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dignity of his character, and the fplendor of 
his actions. He difplayed that collected and 
philofophical fortitude, which fprings from 
mental*excellence and confcious virtue. With- 
out defcending to a regular and minute vin- 
dication of his condutt, he recalled to the 
remembrance of his audience all the exploits 
he had performed for their fakes, all the fer- 
‘vices he had rendered to his country ; and de- 
clared, that he would lay down his life with 
pleafure, provided his judges would exprefs 
in their fentence, “ that his having con- 
quered in the caufetof his couhtry without 
their confent, was the crime for which he 
fuffered.” The boldnefs and the truth ‘of 
this defence confounded the demagogues, and 
reftored the Thebans to their fenfes: Epa- 
minondas was unanimoufly acquitted, and ac- 
quired new glory from the ineffectual maljce 
of his enemies. 

Tue Spartans, apprehenfive of an enemy, 
whom recent fuccefs had “rendered bolder 
and more enterprifing than ever, without de- 
lay difpatched fupplicatory deputies to Athens, 
to intreat the continuayre of*friendfhip and 
affiftance. The humihiation of Spaita ap- 
‘peared ftrongly from’ the language which the 
ambaffadors hejd at the conferené@e, and from 
the conceffions they made. All the boafted 
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CHAP, pre-eminence ‘of Sparta was abandoned ; they 
XX1I. not only gave-up the empire of the fea to the 
tmnt Athenians, but agreed, that the combine 
forces of the republics fhould be altdérnatcly 
commanded by a Spartan and Athenian ge- 
neral; a concefiion beyond all precedents of 
former times, and which firongly marked the 
fallen condition of the Lacedamonian ftate. 

SuccrssFut in their negociations at Athens, 
the Spartans next nenocnicd with Diony- 
fius, tyrant of Sicily, aa with the Perfian 
monarch. An application: from the moft 
renowned of the Dorians met a welcome re- 
ception from the former, who boafted of his 
Dorie extraGion ; and Artaxerxes was eafily 
prevailed upon to follow the Perfian fyftem, 
of exhaufting the flicngth of Greece by per- 

pefuating the civil wars of that country. 
SuPPORTED by a new acceffion of ftrength 
from tifcle important alliances, the “Spartans 
were for fome time in a fituation to check 

the progrefs of the oppofite confederacy. 
Tuis did nct prevent the Arcadians from 
enteiing the territory of Pallené, from ravag- 
ing the ‘country, and taking the city by ftorm ; 
nor their jundiion foon after with the Eleans, 
Argives, and Thebans, uhder the command of 
Epaminondas. To oppofe this formidable 
army, the Athénians fent Chabrias, their fa- 
vourite 
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vourite general, whofe troops, when joined cy ap 
with thofe of the Spartans and Sicilians, com- XXII, 
pofed an army of twenty-two thoufand men. 
Fspamifiondas attempting to ,penetrate into 
Peloponnefus, advanced to the ifthmus, and 
fount it defended and fortified by a {trong 
wall, which the enemy had raifed to prevent 
the junction of the Thehan general with his 
fouthern allies. But that commander difcern- 
ing a weak part in the wall, forccd a paflage 
through it, after a warm engagement; and 
having ravaged the country, and taken Sicyon, 
he re ieee to Cérinth. « Chabriis foon 
marched to/its relief, and attacked the Thebans 
with fo much vigour and eff, that Epami- 
nondas withdrew his army from Peloponnefus, 
and retired to Thebes. He experienced once 
more that crucl and capricious ingratitude 
which characterifes all popular governments ; 
le was accufed of partial:ty to the Lacedamo- 
uians, and under that preteat deprived of the 
cluicf command. 

Tue confederates were aftonifhed and dif- 
gufted at the retreat of the Thebans, while the 
gencral diffatisfaction infpired L-ycomedes, the 
leader of the Arcadians, with fchemes of’ ambi- 
Aion. He reprefzntéd to his countrymen, 
“* That though they were the moft"ntient and 
powerful community in Peloponhefus, yet they 

had 
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ea p. hadhitherto acted only a fecondary part. That 
-- wxiX. by their affiftance the Spartans had triumphed 
tiem in the Peloponnefian war, and afterwards exer- 
cifed the moft intolerable tyranny in Greece; 
and that now, they were aflifting the Thebans 
to acquire the fuperiority over their country- 
men, and to follow the example of Sparta.” 
“© Why,” faid he, “ fhould the Arcadians 
march in the train of any other ftate? we are 
numerous, we are brave, and ought to be in- 
dependent.” aaa 
_ ‘Tue {peech met with the applaufes of his 
countrymen, and the rejolution was inftantly 
formed, : not only to keep poffeffion of the - 
cities they had taken, but to extend their con~ 
quefts in Elis, Achaia, and the adjacent pro- 

vinces. 

In the commencement of the following year,. 
the Spartans being reinforced from Sicily, and 
havingrobtained a fubtidy, with a body of Gre- 
cian mercenaries from Perfia, ventured to take 
the feldto oppofe the Arcadians. The advanced 
age of Agefilaus prevented him from affluming 
the command, which was conferred gn his fon, 

. Archidamus ;.2 prince of whom Sparta formed 
the higheft expectations. From the remark- 
able fuccefs which attended his arms, he 
feemed deftened to reftore the,talling fortunes 
of his country: Having’ expelled the enemy 

| from 
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from the Lacedemonian territories, he en- 
tered the fouthern frontier of Arcadia, and 
was making preparations to attack the city 
xé Parthafia, when the Arcadians, reinforced 
by the Argives, marched to oppofe him, 
After an interval of Yome days, the hoftile 
armies prepared to engage. On this occafion 
Archidamus exhorted his troops to emulate 
the glory of their fathers, and once fore to 
ré-eftablith the antient renown of Sparta. 

In the midft of this exhortation, a peal of 
thunder burft from the right, and the foldiers 
at the fame time difcovergd dn altar and 
ftatue of Hercules, the illuftrious anceftor of 
the Spartan kings. Elevatéd to an entlfu- 
fiaim of courage by this affemblage of happy 
omens, they marched with ardour and confi- 
dence to the attack. The Arcadians, who 
had counted upon a bloodlefs victory, when 
they ena the intrepidity and vatour of 
their opponefits, being feized with a panic 
before a {word was drawn, ffed in confufion, 
and were flaughtered with impunity by the 
purfuers; This engagement is, called by the 
antient hiftorians, the Settle without tears, ag 
the Spartans, it is faid, loft not a man *, 


* Xenoph. lib. vil. p. 620. Diodorus. 
For 
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em AP. For fome time pait the Lacedemonians had 
_ Xi. been fo much afcuftemed to difafters and de- 
“emnerawns fats, that when the tidings of this battle ar- 
rived, and they faw Achidamus return’ victe~ 
rious from the field, they could not contain 
their joy, nor keep within the bovndaries of 
their city. His aged father and’ the fenators 
went out to meet him, fledding tears of ten- 
dernefs and joy ; and the multitude lifting up 
their hands to heaven, joined in acclam.tions 
and praifes to the gods, as if this event had 
cancelled the ignominy of years, and they had 
beheld the arrival of thofe happy anys when 
Sparta g eave law to Greece *. 

Tun fame of the victory at Leudtra, and 
the rife of a new power in Greece, had, by 
this time, reached the extremities of Afia, 
and attracted the attention of Artaxerxes, the 
Perfian monarch. Theo Lacedemonians had 
fent ifpett tes, among moe vi ee Antalcidas, 
to the Great King, to accelerate the fun pplics 
which were expected from Perfia. The 
Thebans too thought it neceflary to appoint 
Pelopidas on their fide, in order to counteract 
the hoftile negociations of their enemies. 


* The defeat at Leuétra, we are told, had affected the 
LacedewmonjansYfo much, that the men. were afhamed to 
look the women in the face. 


Ambaffadors 
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Ambafladors were likewife fent from Argos, CHA . 
Arcadia, and Elis; nor did Athens herfelf XU. 
difdain to appear, by depnty, at the foot of ~~~ 


the Perfian throne. 

Upon thew arrival, Artaxerxes and his 
court tould not couccal their adiniration of Pe- 
topidas, wiio, in conjunction with Epaminon- 
das, had deprived the Lacedezmonians of their 
‘empire in Greece, and had compelled that re- 
public to confine itfelf between the Eurotas 
and the Taygetus, which, a few years before 
had threatened, under its hing Agefilaus, to 
carly its conquering arms to Wppér Afia, and 
befiege the dapital of the Perfian empite. 

\ Tur Theban atibaflador reprcfented, thdt 
it was the intercst of the Great King to pro- 
teQ an infant power which had never borne 
aims againft Peifia; that in all the wars 
betwecn the Greeks and Perfians, the Thebans 
had unifoihly fupported the interefts of the 
latter ; that ino patriotic oppofition to Spar- 
tan tyranny had drawn upon fhem the pre- 
fent war? that the Lacedymonians had at- 
tacked ‘them with the groffeft injuftice, but 
that they Nad reaped the fivits of their per- 
fidy ; and that the field of Leu@tra would be 
a,permanent monumzntof Theban valour, and 
Spartan degener&cy. Timagoras the Athe- 

nian, 
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nian, next addreffing the king, to the aftonith« 
ment of his colleague Leon, and the other 
deputies, fpoke with the utmoft warmth in 
favour of the Thebans. Artaxerxes, without 
paying attention to the confufion and alter- 
cation that arofe from “this circumftance, de- 
fired the Theban deputy to communicate the 
propofitions he had to offer as the ambaffador 
of Thebes. Pelopidas then propofed, “ that 
Meffené fhould continue independent, and 
exempted from the yoke of Sparta; that the 
Athenian fleet which had failed to infeft the 
coaft of Beeotia- fhould be recalled, and if op- 
pofition was made tothe treaty by thefe ftates 
cf their allies, they fhould be compelled to fub- 
mit to it by the united force of Perfia and 
Thebes.” The court of Perfia appears to have 
been pre-determined in favour of the Thebans ; 
their propofitions met with the approbation of 
the king, and the treaty was fanctidned with- 
out: delay by the royal fight. Leon, the 
Athenian ambaffador, is faid, on this occafion, 
to have exclaimed with the true fpirit of his 
country, “ Well, we muft find another ally, 
for the king of Perfia is no longer our friend.” 
On the return of Pelopidas to Thebes, the 
public aflembly was convened, and his fiic- 
cefsful rfegociation was rewarded by the 
thanks 
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thanks, and applaufe of his countrymen. A 


convertion of the Grecian ftates * met at 
Thebes, the articles of the treaty were read, 
altd the reprefentatives of the.different ftates 
were, required to ratify and confirm it with 
the ufual folemnities. 

THE greater number of the deputies re- 
fufed to ratify the treaty, till the different ar- 
ticles had been previoufly difcuffed in the af- 
fembly of each ftate. Lycomedes and Antio- 
chus, the reprefentatives from ‘Arcadia, went 
till farther ; they expreffled thceig diflike to 
the treaty ih the language..of ‘indignation and 
difdain. ‘The latter, who had been ambafiz~ 
dor at the court of Perfia, blended, with hts 
reprobation of the treaty, the higheft contempt 
for the riches and power of the Great King, 
and the moft galling farcafms againft Afiatic, 
luxury and effeminacy. 

Sucu being fhe general temper of the gf- 
fembly, nothjig propitious tp the view of 
Thebes we be expected, and fhe beheld the 
diffolyfion of the convention with difappoint- 
merit and, regret. Buteeagerly efolicitous to 
accomplifh a fcheme which tended to her 
owp aggrandifement, fhe next endeavoured, 


* ™ No reprefentatives were fent either frgm Sparta or 
Athens. 
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ena, by fecret machinations i in, each particular fate, 
XX. to procure that compliance from them fingly, 
remem which fhe had in'‘vain atten pted froth the 
whole. Here too difappointment followed 
all her cadeavours. Corinth, which the firft 
attempted to influence, as one of the weakeft 
and moft corrupt of the Grecian confederacy, 
fpurned at the Perfian alliance, and the ex- 
ample was uniformly followed by the other 

fates. 

Mranwnite a formidable power ftarted 
up in I Theflaly, of which Alexander of Phere 
had made himfelf matter, by affathnating Po- 
ly hron, the brbthe: of Jafon, who was com- 
reander of the Theffalians. Alexander, with 
an army of twenty thoufand men, made war 
on the ftates around him with aftonifhing fuc- 
cefs, and fubjeéted moft of them to his domi- 
nion. The Theffalians took arms againit 
their tyrant, and implored thepfiiftance sf the 
TRebans, who fent them an amy under the 
coniucdt of Pelopidas, as Epam*pondas was 
employed in Peloponnefus. The arsayal of 
the Theban forces .ftruck terror into -the 
breaft of thé tyrant; Pelopidas foon made 
himfelf mafter of Lariffa, and compelled 
Alexander to fue for “peace. The Theban, 
general atftmpted to infpire this ferocious 

prince 
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prince with fentiments of juitice and huma- cua # 
nity ;)out finding him incorrigible, and hears XX. 
ing every day new complaints of his cruelty, a 
gvarict, and debauchery, he threatened him 
with his refentment. The tyrant alagmed, 
withdrew in fecret ; and Pelopidas leaving the 
Theffalians in fecurity from his future at- 
tempts, fet out by invitation for Macedon, 
‘where Ptolemy, the natural fon of Amyn- 
tis II. had ufurped the regal power, in de- 
fiance of the rights of his legitimate chil- 
dren, Alexander, the eldeft of thefe children, 
dying, aftera thort retgn ofpne year, Ptolemy 
affumed at :firft the gevefnment of the coup. 
try-under the modeft title of guardian Yo 
Perdiccas, the fecond fon, but foon after, tired 
of fubordinate authority, he threw off all dif- 
guife, and feized the throne. The fupporters 
of the legal heir implored tht affiftagce of 
Pelopidas, who, entering Macedon with .an 
army, replace’ the fceptre ig the hands of 
Perdiccas, adh reftored the tranquillity of the 
kingdo#i. On his return to Thebes, he car- 
ried-With fim thirty children, {prung from the 
nobleft families of Maeedon,*to thew the 
Greeks how far the authurity of the Thebans 
extended, from their reputation for juftice and 
fidelity, as well as valour. Among thefe was 

Vox. II. Ll Philip, 
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Philip, the younger brother of Perdiccas, who 
afterwards fucceeded to tht throne of Ma-edon, 
and laid the foundation of a newvempire in 
Greece, which his fon Alexander the Great 
extended to thé remote regions of Afia. : 

In his march homewards, Pclopiday im- 
prudently divided his army. The Macedo- 
nian hoftages were efcorted by a ftrong de-~ 
tachment, which was fent on before the divi- 
fion he led in perfon. While he was pu7- 
fuing his route through Theffaly with this 
remainder of his forces, he received infor- 
mation, that Alexander of Pherae (vas at hand 
to oppofe him.. ° ivgtwithftanding every hof- 
tile appearance, Pelopidas could not be per- 
fuaded that the tyrant had any intentions but 
to apologize for his condud, to reply befcre 
him asa judge to the numerous complaints 
which were brought againft him from every 
quarter. Under this impreffion, he went to 
nieet the tyrant, accompaniedonly by Ifme- 
nias; both were immediately fexzed, and car- 
ried prifoners to Phere. 

Wuen the Thebans were informed vu“ this 
perfidious tranfaction, incenfed at fuch an in- 
dignity offered to one of their generals, they 


. immediately fent an army into Theflaly. Fhe 


command was not given to Epaminondas, as” 


7 the 
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the Tliebans had not yet forgiten him for his cH a &, 
retrea Hom Chabrids the Athenian. But the *X8. 
love df his country, and affection to his friend, ~~" 
the two nobleft paffions that belong to human 
nature, extinguihed all reféntment in thé 
heare of that great man; and Epaminondas, 
though excluded from the ‘chief command, 
ferved in the ranks as a private foldier. 

THE new generals from Thebes, who had 
eatered Theflaly, did nothing but difcover 
their ignorance of military affairs, and their 
incapacity for command. The victorious army 
of Alexandér foon difgerned tl that their enemies 
were no longer conducted. by: E paminodndas or 
Pelopidas. \Phe- Theban foldiers, beholding, 
themfelves robbed of all their former military 
glory by an enemy which they defpifed, openly 
accufed the conduct of their commanders, and, 
with one confent, eleGted Epayninondas their 
general. *No fooner had he afflumed the com- 
mand, than th Thebans were every where 
victorious, thle tyrant was défeated in every 
engageyacnt, and was obliged at laft to pur- 
chafg’a fhort truce, by delivering up Pelopidas 
«cad Ifmentias. 

Bur the reftlefs arnbition of Alexander 
wild not fuffer him t6 remain long at peace ; 
‘Tor foon after, With a numerous body of mer- 

Lia cenaries, 
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cenaries, he broke into TheiJaly, and made 
almoft a total conqueft of the country.: Un- 
der the yoke of oppreffion, the Thefflians 
again implored the protection of Thebes. 
The Thebans, whofe intcreft they had always 
purfued with fidelity and alacrity, refolved to 
affift them with a powerful army, and in-- 
vefted Pelopidas with the command. On the 
day appointed for his march, there happened 
a fudden eclipfe of the fun, when the city of 
Thebes was darkened at noon-day. Among 
a people ignorant and fuperfitious, the dread 
and confternation were'general. ‘Unwilling 
to exact the reli¢tant obedience of men dif- 
pitited by religious teriors, Pelopitias departed 
with three hundred horfe, and fuch Thebans 
and ftrangers as chofe to follow him. Ie was 
incited to this enterprize by perfonal refent- 
ment againft Alexander, who had perfidioufly 
feized ‘his perfon, and cruelly detained him in 
captivity. But he was chiefly influenced by 
a fuperior motive, the proprict\and dignity 
of the action itfelf. He was prompted by a 
laudable ambition to difplay to all Greece. 
that while the Lacedemonians were paying 
court to Dionyfius the tyrant, and the Athe- 


‘nians were in’the pay of Alexander, to whdm 


they had erected a ftatue of btafs, the The- 


bans 
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bans} were the only people who afferted the cH ar 


enced liberty of the Greeks, and declared 

apenas againft tyranmy and tyrants. 
Peropipas,and his Thtban detachment 
beiag joined by fever thoufand Theffalians, 
marched to Cynocephalus, a place furrounded 
with high hills, and there pitched his camp. 
The tyrant advanced with an army of twenty 
thoufand men, and trufting to his numbers, 
courted an engagement. The impetuous at- 
tack of the Thebari cavalry was irrefiftible at 
the firft onfet; but the infantry of Alexandcr, 
which were ported upor ihe,heights, pouring 
down upoh the“i‘hcbans and Thefialians, com 
pelled them to give ground. Pelopidas then 
advanced with a detachment of his cavalry, 
and rallying the troops, fo animated them by 
his votce and example, that the enemy, be- 
lieving they were attacked by frefh forces, were 
intimidated, aad refreated in diforder. *In 
this caseetcn Pelopidas feems to have fa- 
crificed, his life to the blind purfuit of per- 
fonak vengeance. Enraged by the remem- 
brance of indignities Sffered 8 him by the 
tyrant, he fought for’ Alexander in every 
quarter of the field, »Hlaving at laft defcried, 
his adverfary, ke called aloud to hym by name,. 
now to mect bfayely with his fvord the man 
Li 3 he 
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he had bafely injured. But Alexander, pru- 
dently withdrew behind the ranks of his 
guards, Thither, burning with all the fury 
of revenge, did Pelopidas, at the head of a 
{mall party of horfe, purfue him, and ‘ell, 
opprefied by numbers, rather like a brave fol- 
dier, than a prudent commander. The Thef- 
falian horfemen rufhed to the afliftance of 
their expiring general, and difperfed the 
guards of the tyrant: the Thebans, rouzed to 
fury, fell with impetuofity on the main body 
of the enemy, put them to flight, and pur- 
fued them with .great laughter. The plain 
wag, covered with carcafes, ‘and.:nore than 
three thoufand of Alexander’s mercenaries fel) 
on the field of battle, or in the purfuit. 

No generalever met with more fincere and 
univerfal lamentation and regret than Pelo- 
pidas. °The victory feemed to be turned into 
a defeat; a deep filence and gerieral grief pre- 
vailed through the army. According to the 
expreflions of forrow in antient times, the 
foldiers cut off their locks, the manes of their 
horfes, and fhut themfelves up in their tents, 
abftaining from every kind of nourifhment. 
When his body was carried to Thebes, it was 
attended by a train of real mosrners ; and in 
every town through which it paffed, the ma- 

giftrates 
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giftrates*and priefts came out to mect the CH A P. 
rocefion, bringing crgwns’ and trophies. *X1I-~ 
The ‘hefllians and Thebans ones for 
the honour of celebrating his funeral; but at 
laft, the zealous gratitude of the former was 
indulged with the mournful office of per- 
forming the obfequies of a compander who 
Shad devoted himfelf to their protectien from 
danger, and prefervation from flavery. The 
people, recollecting the eclipfe which took 
place on the day which was appointed for 
his departure, and which, accorging to their 
fuperftitious creed, predi@ed his calamities, 
exclaimed “ th the fun of Thebes was fet,” 
Tue Thebans were not fatisfied with la 
menting the death of their hero, but deter- 
mined to revenge it. An army, confifting of 
feven thoufand foot, and feven hundred horfe, 
was fent,to Thefialy, under the command of 
Malcitas and Diogefton. Alexander, who 
had not recovered from the terrer of his de- 
feat, was {tripped of all his conquefts, com- 
pelled to reftore to the Theffalians the cities 
he«had taken fiom thtm," to. give liberty to 
the Magnefians, Achewafis, and Phthians, and 
to bind himéeli by a fylem» oath to follow the 
ftandard of the Thebans againft all their ene» 
shies, 
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Wuite - the Thebans were employ-d in 
thefe foreign expeditions, or in civil diffen- 
fions, , the Arcadiahs, confident ia their 
ftrength and numbers, as well as in their new 
allies he Athenians, formed the roft ambi- 
tious projects. They'began by attacking 
their neighbours the Elians, who were re- 
peatedly defeated, though affifted by the 
Spartans and Acheans ; and were at laft obli- 
ged to yield the facred city of Olympia to the 
rapacious invaders. The time for the cele- 
bration of the hundred and fourth olympiad 
now drew near; and, notwithftanding the 
late revolution in“Elis, Greece affembled from 
eyery quarter. A fufpenfion” 6f animofities 
took place, and all parties united in celebrat- 
ing the religious ceremonies, and the accuf- 
tomed games. During the celebration of the 
games, the Elians attempted to recover pof- 
feffion of the city, but were repulfed by the 
Arcadians and Argives, and forced to leave 
their enemies ftill matters of the place. 

Tue Arcadians, finding themfelves in pof- 
fefhon of the temple of the Olympian Jove, 
and of the accuinulated treafures of paft ages, 
were not deterred, either by religion or juttice, 
from employing the facred depofit to pay 
their mercenary troops. The Mantinxans 

3 alone 
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aloné ‘remonftrated againft this: facrilegious 
robbery, and raifed a tax upen themfelves to 
defriy their proportion 6f the expences of the 
ewar. This event gave rife,to much internal 
commotion, ‘The ten thoufand, or general 
affembly of Arcadia, highly difapproved of the 
feizure; while the Archons, and all who had 
fhared in the Olympic fpoils,” dreading the 
being obliged to refund, formed a ftrong party 
“in defence of the meafure. The ten thoufand 
reftored Olympia to the Elians, and con- 
cluded a peace with that ftate. The deputies 
from Elis and the cities of Arcadia, being 
affembled at Tegea, for the "fatificatr of this 
treaty, were feized and impr ifoned by Th cps 
pofite faction, affifted by the Boeotian garri- 
fon; and, though afterwards releafed, yct the 
violation of thetr reprefentatives by the The- 
ban foldiery, highly irritated che minds of the 
Arcadians, already fafficiently difpofd to fut. 
pect and counteract the ambi itious views of 
Thebes. Epaminondas having declared to 
their ambatiadors, that the Th: bans were de~ 
termined *to march into Arcadia, to the affift. 
ance of their fricads.and aflics, they pre~ 
pared with the utvioft expedition fora vigor) 
ous refiflance, and "befought- the Athenian§ 
and Spartans “wo haften to their afd, that with 

theip 
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their united forces they might at once cruth 
the oppreffors of Greece. 

So formidable a combination againit a 
fingle ftate, feemed to threaten, its immediate 
deftruction ; but the Thebans met the ga- 
thering ftorm with intrepidity, and marched, 
under the conduct of Epaminondas, into the 
Peloponnefus. In this concluding fcene of 
his life, the Theban hero difplayed all the 
addrefs of the moft confummate gencral : 
and, though a combination of circumitances 
equally unexpected, and impoffible to have 
been forefeen, robbed him, in fome meafure, 
of the Suits of his fkill; yet his mafterly 
arrangements, his numcrous expedients, his 
bravery and unwearied perfeverance, appear 
to have deferved the mott brilliant fucce{s. 

His firft object was to prevent the junc- 
tion of the Athenian forces with the Spar-~ 
tans and Arcadians; for this purpole he 
pitched his camp near Neinea, fituared en 
the road from Attica to Arcadia: but the 
Athenians wifely avoided an engagement 
with a fuperios enemy, by embarking their™ 
troops, and landing in the territory af Lace- 
demon. 

Havine failed i in this, he next for med the 
defign ‘of furprifing Sparta a"fecond time, 

He 
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He knéw that Agtfilaus, with the Lacede- cya P 
monians, had already reached ‘the frontiers. of XXIL 

rcadia, and that the city was not in a ftate —"""—™ 
to refift an unexnected attack ; he therefore 
mace a forced march of thirty miles in the 
night, and the capital of Lacedemon would 
probably have fallen intu his hands, had not 
Agefilaus been apprized of the defign by the 
sreachery of a deferter. By this means a 
detachment, under the command of Archi- 
damus, ent''ed the city before the arrival of 
the Thebans; and Epanunonds beheld, with 
furprize and difeppointment, inftead of the 
confufion, alam, and terror of a deivacelefs 
city, every preparation for a vigorous refift~ 
ance. Yet, trufling to the fuperior number 
and tried bravery of his troops, he til hoped 
to carry the place by jtorm. | but i this too 
his expectations were fruftrated; the The. 
bans, who had fo oft.n before foiled the S far- 
tans, did not on this critical’ occafion fupport 
their former martial fame; they permitted 
themfelves to be fhamefully repulfed by Ar- 
chidamus, at the head of onJy one hundred 
Spartans. 

Tue fértile ming of the Theban ee 
next projected the furprifal of; Mantinea ; 
rightly fuppofing that, the general alatm for 

Sparta 
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gee AP. Sparta, and the aot expecting him in Arcadia, 


MED. 





would draw the whole ftrength of the enemy 
towards the Lacedemonian territories. Ie 
therefore ‘made a, rapid march to Tegea, and 
from thence detached his cavalry to take pot- 
feflion of the town. The unexpected ar- 
rival of the Athenian horfe, under the com- 
mand of Hegclochus, defeated this well-con- 
certed meafure; the Thebans were mpuifed. 
and Mantinea faved. 

BarrLep in every attempt to make an 
imprcffion,on the confederates by fuperior ad- 
drefs, nothing now remained to E paminondas 
but to ducide the fate of the war by a general 
engagement. Marching his troops frora 
Tegea along the range of aills which run from 
that city to Mantinea, he fo perplexed the 
enemy iv his various evolutions, tha. they 
found themfilves forced to engag., at the 
time they leaft expected an attack, He 
charged the Spartans and Mantinzans at the 
head of his left wing, which he had ranged 
as at Leuctra, in the form of a wedge, and 
which was compo.ed tof chofen ‘veterans. 
The conflict was obftingte and bloady; the 
Spartans were determined to regair. the ho- 
nour they had }oft in thei- late defeats, and 
the Thebans to preferve ‘their fuperiority. 

The 
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The’ weight and impetuofity of the Theban cx A 

battalion, under the command of Rpaminon- XI, 
das,? at length bore down all refritanc. .» and 
-the enemy’s cavalry bing at the une time. 
difperfcd, vidtery declared Tor the Thebans. 
In this. important mbmeut, Epaminondas was 

mortally wounded by a javelin, and removed 
from the fiéld. An univerfale confternation 
feized the Beotians; it appeared as if all had 
Mepended upon the general. Having loft 
theit animating and directing mind, they 
kopped fhort inthe career of conqueft; they 

knew not what totdo; they I6oked on with 
a ftupid languor and imbeejlity, tehile the 
cnemy was rallying in different Quarters, and 
routing in detail their broken forces. After 
fome time this tumultuary engagement ccaf- 
ed, each party retteated, claiming Uicgvictory, 

and each acting as if it had been congucred? 

Tue ’lafl moments of the Thebar general 
did not obfcure the “fplendor of a life which 
had been fpent in the acqbifition of know- 
ledge, in aéts of beneficence, ae, in the ag~ 
grandifement of his fougtry. | ~Ahidét the 
agonies. of diffolution,, his ony olictude was 
for his own militahy’ glory, @ and the profperity 
of Thebes. “ Is my fhield, fate ? Are the 
Thebans vidtbriouf >” were giteBious he re- 
‘peated, 
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his fhield, whicn was breught to him, anc 
being informcd that the Lacedemcnians were 


dcefeated,,2 gleam of joy prevailed for a mo- 


ment over the léaguor of dc th: “ Mine,” 
faid he, “ is a glonious departure ; I die ir 
the arms of victory; till me not that Iam 
childlefs, for Jueuctra and Mantinea are im- 
mortal children.’ He then commanded the 
javelin to be extracted, which he kiuw was 

occafion immediate death, and expired in 
the arms, and amidft the groans of his fur- 
rounding friends. His !ody. was depofited 
in the ficld of battle, where a monument to 
his memory remained to the time ‘of Pau- 
fanias. ; 

Wira Epaminondas expired the fplendor 
of the Theban name. To him, and to Pelopi- 
das the I yebans owed that pre-eminence they 
had ‘acqi ired in Greece ; and for a time they 
did ‘not entirely lofe the cenfequence they en- 
joyed while their affairs were directed by thefe 
great men; but it was a confequence derived 
from theiy’ former e¢xpl- its, rather than from 
their after cxenjions. The vital fpark was 
gone which had roufed *. weir latent energy, 
and an univerfal languor {gems henceforward 
to have pervg ted all their tanfa@ions. 

AFTER 
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Art -R the httle of Mantined, the ex- 
aufted state ofall >the hoftikt por ¢rs pro- 
nced-a temporary peace, undef the bea 
(t Artaxerxes. Sparta would not &gede to 
“his treaty, becarfe it. wase ftipulated that 
ch vitate fhould raain its poffeffions ad in- 
jpendence ; and the Spartans wanted to re- 
over the fovereignty of Meffenia, But, un- 
ole to fucceed without the affiftance of their 
abies, whe had figened the treaty, “sy did Bok 
venture to difturb the peace of Greec,_ 
irritated againft the Perfian king, tho ke 
barked a large io:.> under the scopdu. 
Agefilaus, to affift his rebeltioiis fubjects in 
Egypt. That gged monarch, now tn the 
verge of the grave, fcrupled not to become 
the mercenary of rhbels, and placed firft 
Taches, and ther Nedtanebus on the Egyp- 
tian throne. He did not live to re* Jit his 
native lanu: after a life of eighty-fou- yer s, 
and a reign of forty-gne, he died on the coaft 
of Africa, whither he had been driven by a 
Rorm; leaving Sparta, whigh he had’ found 
owerful and triumpheyt, ig a Slate of weak- 
ee and degradation, nbtwfthftanding all his 
talents, and indefatigable a.” ~i Ye 
' Ar this period, t (9 ftate. 
kitated by their.civil &rs, 
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cury! eshibited, . .A@lan- 
cu AP, and encrvatea by luxury, emubited. . » 

4 * Ox, 
‘XXII. choly re verte of what they were in the age 
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of Ther.nopyle 2.4 Mar hén. Dif fae 
without public fpint, without for 1d politic} 
views, without virtue, th ‘soo of the whole 
was totally neglected’: elch ftate -beheld its 
neighbour with eyes of ¢1vy or fapacitys 
the hofom of each, fr.d Athens, Sparta and 
Thebes, ‘to the moft/infienificant republic, 
eee: py diffefifion and cabal, where tue 

ae parties, as they triumphed in their 
Spelled or murdered their opponents, 

the x. inwhile, Plitip of Macedon was 
rifing into confequ.nce, and watching every 
opportanit’ tu avail himfelf of their weaknefs 
and (iixuign; while Greece uumbered in fe 
curity, while it entered act into the mind of 
an Athenian or a Spartan, that the conquer- 
ois of ie Great King could ever wear the 
cha'ns 3f cne whom they confidered as ‘only 
the petty chief ofa barbarian tribe. 
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